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International Missionary Council 

Sounded repeatedly at the meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 
Whitby, Canada, July 5-18, was a sharp 
warning that the church must not iden- 
tify itself with the status quo. More 
than 100 prominent churchmen from 41 
countries listened while leaders charged 
the church with falling on the side of 
reaction. 

“Christianity can exist under almost 


any form of government and recognize 


all that is good in it as a principle of 
order,” Bishop Stephen Charles Neill, 
assistant to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, said. “But it must always retain 
its independence and its right to criti- 
cize. If the church becomes so closely 
identified with the status quo as to fail 
to recognize its defects or to suspect all 
change as being for the worse, it loses 
its own revolutionary quality.” 

Dr. Matthew Spinka, professor at 
Hartford Seminary, charged that the 
church had allowed communism to be- 
come the champion of the masses by 
default. “We Christians must not allow 
the masses of men, economically ex- 
ploited, living in preventable poverty 
or suffering disease, . . . discriminated 
against because of color or race, to find 
their most helpful and sympathetic 
friends outside the Christian church.” 

He said that communism appealed to 
youth because of its “concrete and posi- 
tive program for the building of the 
communist Kingdom of God—the class- 
less society, free of social injustice and 
economic exploitations—by means of 
scientific, economic, and political organ- 
izations of society. . They literally 
gave these young people something to 
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live for, and even to die for. . . 
pity that Christianity failed to ar 
their enthusiasm.” 


Progress in South America 
Speaking for South America, : 
George P. Howard answered that Pro 
estant churches there are “politica 
and socially among the radical or pr 
gressive forces.” Protestants are on fi 
side of “tolerance and freedom” and 
“trying to catch the meaning of ¢ 
social and economic upheaval which 
shaking the foundations of life.” 

But for India, Professor Dav 
Gnanaprakasam Moses, could not repe 
such success. “In spite of the fact 
the Gospel has been proclaimed in 
country for the last 150 years, there 
still millions who are living in fe 
Job for the church now is to “penetra 
into Indian life with its “Gospel of li 
eration” and its “promise of a new 
abundant life.” i 


Threat to religious liberty 

Grave importance of religious liber 
was pointed up in the final 2,500-wo> 
statement issued by the Missiona‘ 
Council. 

“Tt is not our concern,” the leade 
said, “to criticize other religions or © 
deny to those who sincerely profe 
them the liberty which we claim f: 
ourselves. We are concerned about tl 
threat to religious and personal liber? 
which seems to us to be developing © 
every land which is under the influen® 
or control of militant Communism, r@ 
surgent Islam, or political Rome 
Catholicism. 

“It appears to us that recent tender 
cies in Egypt constitute a threat to th 
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Jiritual liberty of the Christian minor- 
y. The political activity of Roman 
atholicism in Italy, in Latin America, 
id in other countries seems to deny to 
‘rotestants certain freedoms, such as 
ie right to have their children edu- 
ated in a way of which they approve.” 


iflation in Korea 

Big threat to missionary efforts now 
inflation, the Rev. Kwan Sik Kim of 
‘orea told delegates. Korean clergy- 
1en were formerly considered well- 
‘aid if they received 60 to 80 yen per 
1onth. Now they need at least 6,000 
en to live decently. 

'A similar situation was reported in 
Wexico. President Gonzalo Baez- 
‘amargo of the National Evangelical 
Council stated that prices had risen be- 
ween 100 and 400 per cent during the 
var. 


ew denomination 

By an overwhelming majority the 
general Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed church favored union with 
the Congregational Christian churches 
it its recent meeting in St. Louis, Mo. 
The proposal must now receive ap- 
oroval of two-thirds of the 34 synods. 

Early in May, the executive commit- 
see of the Congregational Christian 
shurches voted to submit the basis for 
Mion to all conferences and associa- 
ions. If 75 per cent approve, final ac- 
‘ion will be taken at the meeting of the 
Zongregational Christian General 
Souncil in 1948. 

The new church would be called the 
Jnited Church of Christ. The Evangel- 
‘cal and Reformed church, with a mem- 
dership of 708,000, is strongest in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri. The Congregational Christian 
shurches have 1,100,000 members cen- 
sered in New England. 
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CONFERRING WITH DR. PAUL EMPIE, right, 
executive director of L W A, is the Rev. 
Joseph Juras, youth leader of the Lutheran 
Church in Slovakia. He arrived in the U. S. 
early in July to study American methods of 
youth work, particularly in relation to Sunday 


school activities. A member of the under- 
ground during the war, he was tried in person 
five times and in absentia 15 times by Nazi 
tribunals. His mother and a brother were im- 
prisoned for short periods when the Gestapo 
could not find him for questioning. 


Change of heart 
Churches also can change their minds. 
At the Evangelical and Reformed meet- 


- ing delegates struck from a committee 


report a proposal calling for church in- 
stitutions to adopt a 40-hour week, a 
minimum wage of 65 cents, and recog- 
nition of the right of collective bar- 
gaining. 

A few hours later a newspaper report 
of the action was read to the session. 
Reconsideration was voted, and after 
spirited debate, the item was restored to 
the report and adopted. 

Snapped President Louis W. Goebel: 
“If any institution of the Evangelical 
and Reformed church is unable to 
comply with the standards proposed by 
the church for secular institutions, it 
had better close its doors.” 


To fight hostile action 

Moscow-inspired efforts to unite Or- 
thodox churches into a federation are 
not running according to Moscow 
plans. The Patriarchate at Istanbul 
and the Patriarchate of Jerusalem have 
declined to send representatives to a 
pan-Orthodox congress scheduled for 
Moscow this fall. And the Orthodox 
Church in Japan has severed all rela- 
tions with the Moscow church. 

Patriarch Alexei, supreme head of 
the Russian church, issued the call for 
a common Orthodox front recently 
while on a trip in Rumania. Purpose 
will be “to fight all hostile action.” 

Without specifying the source of this 
hostility he added, “Until now we 
have not taken into account the serious 
dangers in our way. Who knows but 
that these dangers might provoke a 
new war, possibly greater than the 
last one.” 

The leader ot the Japanese church 
has revealed that since the end of the 
war the Moscow Patriarchate has de- 
manded “time and again that we invite 
a bishop of the Soviet Church to serve 
as bishop of Japan.” 

“However, we rejected the pro- 
posals,” he continued. “We believe 
there can be no freedom of belief in 
such a Communistic and materialistic 
state as the Soviet Union. The so- 
called freedom of religion in the Soviet 
Union, if any, is simply an instrument 
of the Communist government.” 


Rift in America 

Meanwhile, in America four prelates 
have broken with the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. Reason given was that 
the American church had voted to rec- 
ognize the Moscow patriarch as spir- 
itual head. 

Last fall the American church agreed 
to recognize the authority of the Rus- 
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' Lenifigrad. His special job is to ceme 


* population. 


| 
sian Patriarchate in matters of ritul 
and dogma. But it declared that 
would continue to govern itself. 
This new rift means, that the Russi 
Orthodox in the U. S. are now d 
vided into three factions. The thin 
group is the Patriarchal Church 
America headed by Metropolitan B 
jamin. (See THe LuTHERAN, July 9 
He was sent to America by the forme 
Moscow patriarch to serve as his repr 
sentative. Benjamin’s jurisdiction, ho 
ever, has been accepted by only a frai 
tion of the Russian Orthodox. i 
Recently Archbishop Gregory, a ney 
representative, arrived in the U. S. fror 


the American and Russian churche 
together. 


Hungarian Communism 
Hungarian Protestants can sm 
themselves for the firm hold Commun 
ism has on their government. “In th 
past,” according to Dr. Douglas Hor. 
ton, “the identification of oa 
Protestantism with the landholding an 
professional groups has narrowed th» 
field of Christian evangelism and mad) 
it possible for the Marxist parties to 
win large numbers of people.” 
The chairman of the American Com: 
mittee for the World Council o 
Churches said that many Hungariam 
Protestant leaders realize that “change: 
must be made... and made fast.” 
At present Hungarian churches are 
poverty-stricken because of the recen” 
land reforms. For centuries the 
churches have relied on steady finan- 
cial support from land holdings. Now 
Dr. Horton said, they have “neither the: 
organization nor the time to establi 
other means of support.” 
The Reformed and Lutheran churelil 
make up about 25 per cent of the tota! 
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/}ermans volunteer 
Four times as many Germans are 
jlunteering to become missionaries 
during the war. Many more appli- 
mts are registering than can be 
ained, according to Dr. W. Freytag, 
rector of the Hamburg Missionary 
Society. He was speaking at an in- 
7 rmal conference on the future of 
# erman orphaned missions, held in 
#uffalo, N. Y., early in July. 

Before the war 1,516 German mis- 
onaries and wives were scattered 
round the world. Only 450 remain. 
‘ative churches containing more than 
00,000 members each were developed 
‘a India, Indonesia, and Tanganyika by 
aissionaries from the 30 German mis- 
ionary societies. 

During the war American Lutherans 
vhanneled about 33 per cent of funds 
wailable for orphaned missions into 
he German areas. Since communica- 
ions have been restored between Nor- 
wegian and Danish societies and their 
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mission fields, about 80 per cent of the 
funds are going to the German fields. 

Dr. Freytag pointed out that despite 
their poverty German Christians con- 
tinue to give for mission work. This is 
done despite the fact that almost no 
missionary magazines have been pub- 
lished since 1942. 


95 per cent Lutheran 

No matter what it labels itself the 
Evangelical Church of Germany will 
be Lutheran. That is the opinion of 
Dr. Karl Bernhard Ritter, head pastor 
of the University Church of Marburg. 

“Of all German Protestants not more 
than 5 per cent will turn out to be Re- 
formed,” he estimated recently. “All 
the rest will be able to join a United 
Lutheran Church provided this church 
will call itself the Evangelical Church 
of the Augsburg Confession.” 

He claims that the millions of mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Church are 
Lutheran in doctrine and worship. But 


FIRST CHURCH IN GERMANY built of rubble is dedicated at Pforzheim. Each of the speakers 
beats on the anvil three times to symbolize that the work is done in the name of the Holy Trinity 
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they do not. want to take the name of 
Lutheran. 

The University Church, formerly 
Reformed, recently joined the Lu- 
theran Church of Marburg. 


Niemoeller returns to parish 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller is home 
again. He has returned to his parish 
pulpit in Dahlem, a suburb of Berlin. 

His view of the future, however, is 
dreary: “The German people ex- 
pected too much. They are now worse 
off than during the war. One cannot 
give too much hope, even of Christian- 
ity and democracy, to a people who 
are starving.” 


Let bygones be bygones 

Speeches do produce results. At any 
rate the commencement address by Wil- 
lard Johnson, of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, at Ossi- 
ning, N. Y., did. 

Johnson claimed that the real proof 
of education lies in the ability to get 
along with people. The real mark of 
being an educated person, he said, is 
reached when one has no prejudices. 

A member of the Ossining Board of 
Education liked the speech so much he 
decided to let bygones be bygones and 
pay a friendly call on a neighbor who 
had owed him $27 since 1943. 

The neighbor had also taken John- 
son’s advice to heart. He greeted his 
creditor with the words, “That was a 
mighty fine speech last night.” At the 
same time he pulled $27 from his pocket 
and squared the four-year debt. 


"To show the folly..." 

Going home to Quincy, Mass., this 
week are 15 white youngsters who have 
spent two weeks in Harlem, New York 
City, as house-guests of Negro families. 
Their visit was sponsored by a Negro 


. the theory that no racial bias exists ir 
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and a white Congregational church “t 
show the folly of racial intolerance.” 

Last summer 22 Negro children from 
Harlem were guests in white homes a 
Quincy. 

This plan of interracial visiting is 
ing conducted in 10 states this summ 
It grew out of the “Vermont plan, 
begun three years ago. So successft 
did this prove when 70 children fro 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church of Har. 
lem visited in Vermont homes 
churches throughout the country ex. 
pressed interest. 

Roman Catholics have been testin, 


youths by conducting summer camps 
attended by an equal number of whit 
and Negro children. Over 6,500 chil 
dren have attended the camps nea’ 
Peekskill, N. Y., in five years. 4 

As evidence Be success leaders pointes 
to the fact that more than 75 per cen 
of the first group of girls this year ha 
attended in previous years. “We havo 
never had a fight at the camp ove! 
race,” the director states. 


"The injection of race... 

Meanwhile, in Georgia the Methodis 
church has asked its 350,000 member- 
to oppose vigorously “by every possiblo 
means the injection of race or clas 
prejudice into political campaigns.” 

The resolution was prompted by thw 
prospect that “white supremacy” wil! 
again be one of the top issues in nex 
year’s gubertorial election campaign 
Herman Talmadge has indicated that hy 
will run for governor and has predictei 
that the race issue will be central. 

The Episcopal Diocese of South Caro” 
lina recently voted to admit Negroes t+ 
future conventions as delegates. Lass 
January the Diocese of Upper Souitll 
Carolina seated 11 Negroes at its annuar 
convention. This was said to be th. 
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vst time that any Protestant denomina- 
on in the state had conceded Negroes 
ting membership in its ruling body. 

In New York City, the Walther 
eague, youth organization of the Lu- 
1eran Missouri Synod, recently ad- 
iitted a Negro group to membership. 


ro and con 

Uncle Sam has become sales manager 
yr American brewers, according to the 
‘rewers’ Journal. Reporting on a recent 
rewers’ meeting, the magazine quoted 
enneth Laird, publicity man, as say- 
ag: “Ten million GI’s have learned to 
now and like beer much earlier than 
ney would have as civilians. Beer has 
mn increased social standing... . For 
we years there has been no need to 
ell. Uncle Sam has been your sales 
aanager and the best you ever had.” 
On the other side of the fence, Meth- 
idist Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker re- 
‘ently attacked liquor advertisements 
is never picturing a drinker as “dis- 
1eveled or silly in appearance.” 

“Poised, masterful men,” he observed, 
‘beautifully gowned, well-behaved 
vyomen, no unseemly coarseness in the 
‘elations of men and women in high- 
riced lounges or low-priced taverns, 
10 fights, no murders.” 

The history of the liquor business, he 
tharged, is not “glad, noble, and fine as 
he ads try to tell us.” 


"Missed the boat..." 

‘Action has been taken by Roman 
Catholics to infuse “Christian prin- 
‘iples” into the labor movement. 
Method is the creation of a national 
rganization out of the loosely-knit 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

Principal aims of the organization, 
according to spokesmen, will be to give 
‘orce and direction to Catholic concern 
with the issues of justice, charity, sound 
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family growth, and a living wage for 
trade unionists. 

Meanwhile, President Charles P. Taft 
of the Federal Council of Churches has 
chided Protestants with having “missed 
the boat 100 per cent” in labor-manage- 
ment issues. He criticized both labor 
and management for attempts to use 
“church prestige” for their own pur- 
poses and charged clergymen with 
“fresh and ignorant enthusiasm” on 
economic subjects. He expressed hearty 
approval of “the application of Chris- 
tianity to economic life.” 

The Methodist church has been 
warned to reach out among the 50,- 
000,000 trade workers in America by 
Dr. Frederick B, Newell, executive sec- 
retary of the New York City Society of 
the Methodist Board of Missions. 
“Where will the Methodist church be 
25 years from today if we do not reach 
out into these areas?” he asked. 


This is America 

Manners and morals in the U. S. as 
reported in the American press: 

{Fires cost churches $4,800,000 during 
1946, according to the National Fire 
Protection Association. The organiza- 
tion urged that all churches replace 
outmoded electrical equipment, install 
automatic fire alarm systems, and show 
good housekeeping in organ lofts, base- 
ments, and other possible danger spots. 

{Every Sunday at least 40,000,000 
people in the South stay away from 
Sunday school. This is the report of the 
Department of Statistics of the South- 
ern Baptist Sunday School Board. Its 
survey covered 20 states. 

Listed as potential members were: 
2,400,000 babies of cradle roll age; 
1,448,000 beginners; 1,944,000 of pri- 
mary age; 3,784,000 juniors; 2,928,000 
intermediates; 5,096,000 young people; 
18,400,000 adults; 5,000 others. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No depression 

EVEN EXPERTS can change their minds, 
or have them changed by conditions. 
Some time ago Europe was guided in 
its fears that the U. S. was heading for 
“a critical depression.” That word was 
handed around by international bank- 
ing experts in Switzerland. They be- 
lieved such a depression was imminent, 
and that it would reach the acute stage 
in 1949. However, they expected re- 
covery to begin the same year, and 
prophesied the depression would not 
reach the depths of the 1930s. 

Now the tune has changed. The In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently in session at Montreux, Switzer- 
land, has decided that another great 
depression is not probable, but merely 
“a temporary, adjustment like that in 
1920.” They were assured enough to 
embody their hopes and probabilities 
in a resolution. 


Not worth the paper 

MOoNEY TROUBLES came quickly to the 
new Indonesian Republic. Its new 
banknotes were hardly issued before 
they were counterfeited. The counter- 
feit plates were quickly located and 
confiscated, but not before a large num- 
ber of the notes were distributed. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the activity of 
both the Dutch and Indonesian police, 
the counterfeiters themselves escaped. 
This rapid intrusion of counterfeit cur- 
rency in the first days of the Republic 
naturally embarrassed and complicated 
trade, and caused the hoarding of hard 
money, copper and silver coins. To en- 
able them to carry on their business the 
Batavian store-keepers have been 
forced to issue “token money” of their 
own as small change, with the pub- 
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lished promise that they would honor 
it when the Republic could issue an¢ 
protect new money. } 
Money problems | 

Money Is PRODUCING all sorts of trou- 
bles in national currencies. Three 
countries in the circumference of the 
British Empire have varying financial 
problems. India is curbing imports te 
stop the influx of non-essential goods 
from sterling-bloc countries. This is to 
protect her huge sterling credit which 


‘Britain owes her. 


Canada, to save her U. S. dollar sup- 
ply, has cut the amount of U. S. cur- 
rency any Canadian may hold, or carry 
out of the country, from $100 to $10. 

Australia is cutting the silver content 
of her coins from 92.5 per cent to 50 
per cent. This step is taken to collect 
the 11,000,000,000 ounces of silver 
loaned by the U. S., which was to be 
returned within five years after the war 
emergency ended. 

But the really curious case is the pre- 
dicament of the Japanese government, 
whose finance minister revealed in a 
warning of financial -2ollapse that 
“black-market artisans have been mak- 
ing a profit by turning the new metallic 
currency (aluminum) into articles 
more valuable than the money.” These 
enterprising miscreants have been fash- 
ioning the coinage into pots and pans, 
cigarette lighters and even shoemakers’ 
nails. In these forms the currency is 
worth much more than the original face 
value of the coins. One reason for this 
use may be a very practical commer- 
cial one. Most of the aluminum coins 
were 5 and 10 sen coins, and no Jap- 
anese questioned could think of a thing 
that could be bought for that. 
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Potanp Has been told by the author- 
ies of the World Bank that the first 
mdition of granting any loan to her 
ould be a firm commitment on her 
art to market her coal in Western 
rope. Two things would be clarified, 
that condition should eventually be 
cepted and applied—the measure of 
‘oland’s will to independence, and Rus- 
-a’s reaction toward general European 
2construction plans. 

The westward course of Poland’s coal 
rould help greatly in the economic 
estoration of Western Europe. It would 
enew the flow of coal through its for- 
ner channels, especially that from the 
ich Silesian mines, once Germany’s, 
yut now, through the fortunes of war 
ind subsequent power politics, expro- 


»riated to Poland. 


‘hought for tomorrow 

Norway is digging for cover in the 
avent of another war. The Vinistra 
2ower Company, of Oslo, is planning 
so build a power plant that will be in- 
vulnerable to air attack. The plant will 
ve located in a cavern, blasted out of a 
mountain 3,000 feet below the moun- 
tain-top. 

The problem of necessary water sup- 
ply is to be solved by the forming of a 
conduit more than 14 miles long. When 
completed (possibly by 1954), the plant 
will be capable of a constant production 
of more than 180,000 kilowatts. The 
cost of completing the plant is set at 
almost $6,000,000. 


‘Peanuts 

AFRICA IS MAKING a bid for a large 
place in the peanut industry. A huge 
tract of 3,250,000 acres is being cleared 
in the Kenya-Tanganyika-North Rho- 
desia district, government financed and 
operated, for the production of peanuts. 
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(The British very inconsiderately call 
them “monkey-nuts.”) 

At least 800,000 tons of the nuts are 
promised as the annual production. This 
crop is expected to give Britain a much 
needed supply of protein and oils for 
her undernourished people. The project 
will employ 750 Europeans and nearly 
35,000 natives. 

Journals in India, however, have be- 
gun a barrage of protests that have a 
definite political odor. They are in- 
tended to rouse and aggravate national- 
istic animosities, to be used against the 
British in India, but more particularly 
in West Africa, where a large con- 
tingent of Hindus have for a long time 
been complaining bitterly about the po- 
litical, social and industrial inequities 
and restrictions laid upon them. This 
project has added another injury. The 
Hindus have been given to understand 
that none of them will be employed on 
the “monkey-nut” plantations. 


This and that 

A Group of 200 young Swedes, men 
and women, are reported going to Yugo- 
slavia this summer to help rebuild rail- 
roads between Bosanski and Sarajevo. 
Similar groups from other countries will 
join them. . . . Pumpkin trees are a 
new contribution offered by the Rus- 
sians. The result was achieved by 
crossing the vine pumpkin with the 
Greek, Italian, Japanese and Mesopo- 
tamian egg-plants, and then with the 
bush pumpkin of Chile. As a space 
saver, this international hybrid requires 
only a sixth of the space covered by the 
vine pumpkin. .. . Saskatchewan Prov- 
ince, Canada, has made racial, religious 
and color discrimination a criminal of- 
fense. The offender will pay a $200 fine, 
or go to jail for three months. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


TENSION IS MOUNTING in the closing 
days of this session of Congress over the 
explosive issue of universal military 
training. Administration pressure for 
quick passage of a bill introduced by 
Congressman Harry L. Towe of New 
Jersey, has led to a move to limit hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of which 
Mr. Towe is the chairman. 

Hearings before the House Armed 
Services Committee and before the sub- 
committee have occupied ten days, 


seven of which were given to groups . 


and individuals favoring UMT. When 
it was called to Mr. Towe’s attention 
that no major church, labor, or farm 
group, and only one educational group, 
had had a chance to testify, he replied 
that they would have nothing new to 
say, and that he saw no point in extend- 
ing the hearings. Ten religious groups 
including several major denominations 
have protested that they should be 
given opportunity to testify. 


THE PROVISIONS of the Towe bill (H.R. 
4121) follow closely the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on 
Universal Training. Criticism from 
many quarters has been leveled at the 
report of this Commission. One com- 
plaint is that the Commission was not 
an impartial group, most of its members 
having previously gone on record as 
favoring universal training. Another is 
that the Commission’s hearings were 
behind closed doors, and that the Com- 
mission itself chose the individuals to 
appear before it, instead of their being 
chosen by the groups they were sup- 
posed to represent. With the present 
committee hearings curtailed, those op- 
posing UMT claim that it is being rail- 
roaded through Congress under pres- 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


sure, without a full and fair considera: 
tion of all points of view which shoul 
be studied. 

One of the most cogent statements i 
opposition to UMT is a 28-page analysi 
of the report of the President’s Com 
mission, which has been released by 
committee of 20 nationally recognize 
leaders in education, religion, econom 
ics, science, and public life, includin 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer and Edwin C. John 
son, Lutheran senator from Colorado, 


THE FOREWORD of this analysis says: 
“The Report is based on the clearl 
implied though not implicitly stated as: 
sumptions that a) the division of th: 
world into two conflicting spheres o 
power is an accomplished fact; b) thi 
achievement of even a semblance o 
peace in our time must be abandoned! 
and c) war with Russia within a decade 
or two is inevitable.” The analysis pro: 
tests these assumptions, and discusse: 
critically and fully the findings of the 


President’s Commission. 


By THE TIME this is published, Con- 
gress will be in the final hours preceding 
adjournment, and the issue will have 
been settled as far as this session is 
concerned. It seems probable at this 
writing that the Towe bill will reack 
the House floor, and perhaps receive 
favorable action; but that the Senate 
leadership will not put it on its “must” 
list. It is bound to reappear at a later 
session of Congress, however, with 
powerful support and determined op- 
position. Events in the interim may 
shape the decision; but the final choice 
will mark a crossroads in our nationa! 
life. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
The Lutheran 


SIX HUNDRED PEOPLE sat in the big 
cture halls of Lund University in 
eden. They talked about the mimeo- 
raphed statements— many pages in 
ength—which had been prepared be- 
ore they arrived. Each morning and 
fternoon, and sometimes in the eve- 
‘ing, this discussion continued. It 
asted for a week, from June 30 to 
uly 5. 

The statements were modified or 
imended or rewritten during the days 
of discussion. People who like action 
yd excitement would have been thor- 
sughly bored after the first day or two. 

Yet in some ways this was more 
dramatic than a home run with the 
score tied, or sunrise over the ocean. 
Lutherans of 24 countries had come 
reat distances to share in seeking an- 
swers to the storm-cloud questions that 
overhang our day. How can a man go 
on living in the rubble and ruin of 
bombed-out cities? What hope can 
anybody find in the midst of the bleak 
uncertainties in every direction? 

Lutherans at Lund found their an- 
swer, where it has always been, in the 

Word of God. “The confusion prevail- 
ing in the world is no mere accident,” 
declared one of the statements adopted 
by the Federation. “It is not due to 
specially unfortunate circumstances 
and the evil doings of particular per- 
sons. It has its roots in the fact that 
God’s own world has become alienated 
from God, claiming independence of 
him, . . . and is therefore under the 
destroying power of sin and death....” 

Christians share in the -guilt and 
confusion, but Christians also know 
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utherans Attack World Problems at Lund 


Amidst bleak uncertainties in all directions delegates turn to 


Word of God for guidance in struggle between "two worlds’ 


Bishop Otto Dibelius 
... German theologian 


that “in the midst of this world God 
has set up his kingdom. Through the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the 
wrath of God has been taken away, the 
guilt of sin atoned for, and the power 
of sin and death broken.” 


THIS STATEMENT WAS WRITTEN by the 
Scandinavian delegates. Leaders among 
the group were Professor Anders Ny- 
gren; Bishop Gustav Aulen; Professor 
R. Bring, Danish theologian; and Pro- 
fessors R. Prenter and Dosent L. Aalen 
of Oslo, Norway. 

The doctrine of: two worlds, distinc- 
tive of Lutheran theology, was stressed. 
The “old world,” living under condem- 
nation and the sentence of death, is 
firmly subject to God’s law, so that no 
part of man’s life can successfully be 
lived without obedience to God. There 
is also the “new age” in which men live 
by the Gospel. 

“As long as the Christian lives here 
in this world, he must, therefore, live 
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in a constant struggle against sin and 
the entire character of the old world, 
although its power is already broken 
through Christ. This tension will last 
until the new age is consummated in 
glory.” 

Severe trial throughout years of war 
had taught these men again the urgent 
truth of the existence of these two 
worlds. 

“Our generation, as no previous one, 
_ kas learned how mankind rends and 
destroys itself when it turns its back 
on God,” the statement declared. “We 
know what it means to belong to a hu- 
manity that is under the judgment of 
God, and, because of sin, is under con- 
demnation and the sentence of death. 
We ourselves are a part of humankind. 
We belong to it with every fiber of our 
being. Its destiny is our destiny. None 
of us can stand aside as though he 
were not a part of it. Its sin and need 
are our sin and need. Before God we 
confess our corporate guilt, and to- 
gether we stand under his judgment. 

“But, God be praised, we belong not 
only to the old humanity which is 
under the tyranny of sin and death,” 
continued the statement. “God has 
given our race a new beginning when 
he raised up Christ as Saviour and 
Lord and as the head of a new cre- 
ation. In this our day he has granted 
to us also the grace to be members of 
Christ and to share in his life. In the 
midst of the darkness of this world 
shines his eternal light. In the midst 
of this world’s affliction and suffering, 
we can live as children of the new 
world in faith, love, and hope.” (See 
“The Truth in a Confused World,” 
page 15.) NES 


OTHER STATEMENTS DEALT with prac- 
tical matters of new strategy.in evan- 


gelism, missions, and church. recon- 
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-one hand, where man can speak and) 


Bishop Fedor Ruppeldt 
. Slovakian representative 


struction. A document calling for } 
recognition of human rights and inter=} 
national collaboration drew the special} 
interest of delegates from Germany, to 
whom its phrases seemed to belong tc, 
another world than theirs. : 

“If the churches want to speak effec- 
tively in this area,” the statement) 
pointed out, “they must speak con- 
cretely.” Example of this attitude was 
the pronouncement on _ nationalism. 
“Every nation must yield a measure* 
of national sovereignty in the interest! 
of the common good. ... If there is to 
be peace in our time, imperialistic 
practices must be stopped. This holds 
true in the more obvious forms of ag= 
gression and the use of force. It holds’ 
equally true in the more subtle expres- 
sions of economic privilege and expan- 
sion.” 

Without definitely mentioning any 
nations by name, the statement de-- 
clared that “a sharp distinction must: 
be drawn. between a free society on the» 


The Lutheran» 


et according to conscience and, on the 
er hand, any kind of state where, 
ough fear and coercion, he must 
bmit to the will of a ruling power. 
he Christian’s voice must be raised 
1 unmistakable protest when man’s 
ightful freedom is denied.” 


: “The true treasure of the Church is 
he most holy Gospel of God’s glory 
imd grace.” 


THESE worpDs oF LutTHER from the 
md thesis of his pamphlet of 1517 
ainst indulgences, must always be 
“che lodestar of the Lutheran church. 
ti a world steeped in confusion, the 
"Lutheran church must always deeply 
“feel her responsibility for the preser- 
vation of this treasure and for the 
roclamation of the Gospel of God’s 
lory and grace in Christ. 


OuR GENERATION, as no previous one, 
has learned how mankind rends and 
destroys itself when it turns its back 
on God. The Scriptures say: “Because 
that, knowing God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither gave thanks; but 
became vain in their reasonings, and 
their senseless heart was darkened.” 
“And even as they refused to have God 
in their knowledge, God gave them up 
unto a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not fitting.” 

Our generation has bitterly experi- 
enced the truth of these words. We 
know what it means to belong to a hu- 
manity that is under the judgment of 
God and, because of sin, is under con- 
demnation and the sentence of death. 
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Again without naming any particular 
nation, racial inequality was con- 
demned. “Men of every race, language, 
and nationality are one in nature and 
of equal worth in God’s sight. Christ 
died for all. No group is inherently 
superior or inferior to any other.” 


he Truth in a Confused World 


The summary of Lutheran teachings in 1947 as prepared for 


the Lund assembly by outstanding Scandinivian theologians 


We ourselves are a part of humankind. 
We belong to it with every fiber of our 
being. Its destiny is our destiny. None 
of us can stand aside as though he 
were not a part of it. Its sins and need 
are our sin and need. Before God we 
confess our corporate guilt, and to- 
gether we stand under his judgment. 

But, God be praised, we belong not 
only to the old humanity which is 
under the tyranny of sin and death. 
God gave our race a new beginning 
when he raised up Christ as Saviour 
and Lord and as the head of a new 
creation. In this our day he has granted 
to us also the grace to be members of 
Christ and to share in his life. In the 
midst of the darkness of this world 
shines his eternal light. In the midst 
of this world’s affliction and suffering 
we can live as children of the new 
world in faith, love, and hope. 


By FAITH WE RECEIVE God’s eternal 
love in Christ, by love we pass it on 
in mutual service; and in the hope of 
the glory of God we can “also rejoice 
in our tribulations,” for tribulations, 
too, belong to the way by which God 
wills to lead us into his glory. Such 
is the blessed hope that we possess 
through faith in our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 
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The Gospel is the proclamation of 
the mighty work God wrought when 
he sent his Son, Jesus Christ, into the 
world. It is the message of the stu- 
pendous invasion of our human exis- 
tence by God in Christ. The Gospel is 
the message of how God has introduced 
into this present age something entirely 
new, the message of how through 
Christ he has inaugurated the new age 
which, beginning here, is to be con- 
summated in glory at Christ’s return. 

For the New Testament, as for the 
Reformation, the message of Christ 
and the Kingdom of God that came 
through him, was the true treasure of 
the church and that which gave to 
Christian preaching ‘its living power. 
If we ask what it is that has rendered 
Christian preaching in our time so im- 
potent, the answer lies chiefly in the 
progressive secularization of recent 
centuries, which has increasingly ob- 
scured the thought of the new age. 

This has meant in fact an extraordi- 
nary limitation of vision. Step by step, 
human life has been compressed within 
the confines of this present world. This 
world, this age, has become the only 
reality men reckon with. This secular- 
ized outlook has so established itself 
that not even theology and preaching 
have been able to escape its paralyzing 
influence. 


WHEN MEN CEASE TO RECKON with the 
reality of the age to come, two fateful 
consequences ensue: First, the Chris- 
tian message itself is distorted and re- 
duced to a purely this-worldly affair. 
Second, life in this world is regarded 
as something with which God has noth- 
ing to do. In consequence, the Word 
of God, both as Gospel and as Law, 
loses its meaning. The Gospel is con- 
ceived simply in terms of the problem 
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“with the religious faculties of mam 


| 


of achieving psychological harmony, 
The Law is conceived as a means for 
the attainment of this harmony, or as. 
containing certain this-worldly prin- 
ciples for personal and social life, 
Whereas for primitive Christianity and 
for Luther, God was concerned with 
the whole of human life, so that there 
was strictly speaking no secular sphere, 
men have today widely accepted the 
secularized view, at any rate as re- 
gards the world and life in it. They 
lave lost the perception that God in- 
tervenes and carries out his work ir 
the very midst of ordinary human life: 
It is as if God were concerned only, 


Religion has become one departmen® 
of life among others. 
This false conception has given rig 
to distorted notions of the Lutherar 
view of life in this world. It under- 
lies, for example, the theory of the 
autonomy of secular life and the secu- 
larized idea of vocation, and it i 
responsible not least for the misinter- 
pretations of the doctrine of the “ordi- 
nances,” given in God’s creation anc 
also of Luther’s doctrine of the twe 
realms, which is alleged to sanction the 
self-glorification of the state. 

The great merit of the Reformatior 
is that it took quite seriously the mes- 
sage of the gospel that God in Chris; 
has really intervened in our humar 
life and that through him a new age 
has begun. The task of the Lutherar 
church at the present time and amic 
the confusion caused by the seculari- 
zation of thought and life, is seriously 
to reconsider this message and presen’ 
it in all its fullness. 


To THE CurIsTIAN for whom the new 
ege in Christ is a reality, it also be- 
ccmes clear what the old age is. The 


The Lutherar 


ishop Gustaf Aulen, a leading theologian in 
he preparation of the Scandinavian statement 


zonfusion prevailing in the world is no 
mere accident. It is not due to specially 
anfortunate circumstances and the evil 
doings of particular persons. It has its 
roots rather in the fact that God’s own 
world has become alienated from God, 
claiming independence of him, and in- 
difference to or rebellion against him, 
and therefore is under the destroying 
power of sin and death, the enemies of 
kuman life. This is true also with re- 
gard to the pronounced secularization 
of our time which is simply an out- 
come of the alienation from God that 
is characteristic of the present age. 

_ The confusion now prevailing in the 
world is evident to all—to non-Chris- 
tians as well as to Christians. But to 
those who cannot regard human life in 
the light of the Gospel, this confusion 
must appear as a comfortless and in- 
soluble enigma, unless it is regarded 
with illusory optimism as a merely 
transitory evil. 
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THE CHRISTIAN KNOWS THE DEEPER 
REASON for the confusion; but this does 
not mean that he regards himself as 
standing outside of it. He is himself set 
in the context of the old humanity, 
sharing all its conditions, its responsi- 
bility and guilt. But he also belongs 
in a different context. Christ has come 
and with him all things have been 
madé new. Christ has been appointed 
by God to be Lord over all things; 
and thereby all the old principalities 
and powers have lost their authority. 
In the midst of this world God has 
set up his kingdom. Through the death 
and resurrection of Christ, the wrath 
of God has been taken away, the guilt 
of sin atoned for, and the power of 
sin and death broken. He who believes 
in Christ stands no longer under their 
dominion, but has been made partici- 
pant in the new age of resurrection 
and life. He has passed from sin to 
righteousness, from bondage under the 
law to grace, from death to life—and 
all this because Christ has become our 
Lord, “who has redeemed, secured, and 
delivered us, lost and condemned men, 
from all sins, from death, and from the 
power of the devil, in order that we 
might be his own.” 


THUS THE CHRISTIAN is a citizen of two 
worlds. “In Adam” he belongs to the 
old age and is a member of the organ- 
ism of lost humanity. “In Christ” he 
belongs to the new age and is a mem- 
ber of Christ’s church, the body whose 
kead is Christ. As long as the Chris- 
tian lives here in this world, he must, 
therefore, live in a constant struggle 
against sin and the entire character of 
the old world, although its power is 
already broken through Christ. This 
tension will last until the new age is 
consummated in glory. 
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The Word 


Our LUTHERAN cHURCH derives her 
preaching of the Gospel from the wit- 
ness of the Scriptures. The sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the sole source and standard 
of the message which the church has 
to proclaim. The proclamation of the 
Gospel can retain its Christian purity 
only through unswerving fidelity to the 
divine Word. 

Scripture as a whole bears witness 
to Christ. The Old Testament wit- 
nesses to Christ as “he that should 
come.” Its deepest import can be 
rightly understood only in the light of 
God’s finished work in Christ, of which 
the New Testament gives testimony. 
But it is true also of the New Testa- 
ment that it can be rightly understood 
only in connection with the Old Testa- 
ment, as the fulfillment of the promises 
held out to us there. Thus everything 
centers in Christ. In him is concen- 
trated that work of God which was 
announced by the promises and became 
a reality among us in the fullness of 
time. 

Scripture is the message of this work 
of God but a message which is itself 
also a deed; for it is the continuation 
of that decisive deed of God on which 
everything else depends. The very 
proclamation of the message means 
that God is continuing his work with 
and among us. When the Gospel is at 
work, God dclivers man from the 
power of darkness and translates him 
into the new humanity ‘whose Lord and 
Head is Christ. 

Since Scripture is the message of 
something that has actually happened 
in our time and space, the message of 
a deed actually done by God for our 
salvation, it is of paramount impor- 
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tance that this message should retai) © 
its genuine significance and reach u > 
in an uncorrupted form. When ou } 
Lutheran church, following Luther’ 
example, lays such very great stres 
upon pure doctrine, it does not under 
stand this in an intellectual sense, a 
though the Gospel were merely a theo. 
retical doctrine. On the contrary i 
does this precisely because of its con) 
sciousness that the Gospel is a messag} 
of vital importance for us and becaus! 
of its concern that this message shoul — 
not be distorted. When God speaks t! 
us it is important that we listen ti 
what he has to say, and do not con) 
fuse his Word with our own huma: 
thoughts. When God in Christ offer 
us his Covenant of Peace we must re’ 
ceive it just as it is offered to us. W 
must not turn it into something othe — 
than itself, derived from our ow 
thoughts and desires. 


For THIS REASON, the accurate inter 
pretation of Scripture is of paramoun 
importance. The message of God’s deer 
in Christ, presented by the Scriptures 
is consistent and clear. It becomes con’ 
fused only when in interpreting it me) 
take for their starting point their owr 
thoughts and desires and allow thes 
to determine the meaning of Scripture 

In the history of the church, it ha 
often happened that, instead of listen 
ing to the message itself men hav 
sought a deeper meaning behind it anv 
have claimed the testimony of thy 
Spirit as the source of their knowledg) 
of this meaning. Our Lutheran churel) 
rejects such arbitrary interpretation 
and requires us to listen to the clea’ 
and simple meaning of the Word. Ou 
Lutheran confessional documents thu 
maintain that Scripture is its own in» 
terpreter. It is in and with this mes: 


The Luthera’ 


ge, precisely as it is given in the 
‘ord, that I, by the grace of God, re- 
vive the Spirit who speaks in the 
- ord; and it is only in this way that 
xe Spirit is given. A spirit apart from 
" 1e Word and independent of the Word 
' not God’s Holy Spirit. 


_ Tse Worn or Gon has a twofold form 

-as Gospel and as Law. 

. The true treasure of the Church is 
‘nae Gospel, the message of Christ and 
‘he new kingdom which God has es- 
lablished through him—the new cre- 

ition of which Christ is the head. When 

ve receive the Gospel in faith, we 

_ enter into the new age, where we have 

i share in Christ himself and all his 

" grace. 

' The churches of the Augsburg Con- 

'iession have through the centuries 

boldly declared this. “Also they teach 

that men cannot be justified before 
God by their own powers, merits, or 
works, but are justified freely for 
Christ’s sake, through faith, when they 
believe that they are received into 
favor, and their sins are forgiven for 
Christ's sake, who by his death has 
satisfied for our sins. This faith God 

-imputes for righteousness before him.” 

It is the Gospel itself that builds the 
ehurch of Christ on earth, the church 
which is his body, in which every 
member is precious and indispensable. 
The most proper task of the church is 
to proclaim the Gospel, the glad tidings 
of Christ and his kingdom. And the 
Gospel contains in itself the entire 
kingdom of Christ, for “where the for- 
giveness of sins is, there is also life and 
Salvation.” 

The Gospel must be received in faith. 
But in this present age, it encounters 
much unbelief and false faith. And 
even of the Christian who has become 
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Archbishop Erling Eidem, Sweden, former presi- 
dent of the Lutheran World Convention 


a member of Christ, it must be said 
that he still remains in the old order 
and is beset with much sin. True, this 
sin has already been judged through 
our belonging to Christ and we look 
forward in hope to the day when the 
last remnants of sin, death, and the 
devil will be vanquished. But until this 
happens, until the last day, we still 
live in the old age, in ceaseless conflict 
against the evil within and without us. 


SINCE IT IS THE CHURCH’S task to ex- 
pound the will of God in its full extent, 
the church must also preach the Law. 
In the Law we are confronted by the 
unchangeable, holy will of God, which 
holds good at all times and for all 
peoples here upon earth. The Law is 
an instrument in the hand of God, with 
which he keeps evil within bounds. Not 
that evil can be eradicated by the Law, 
for only Christ in his kingdom can do 
that, but the Law tells us that God has 
not abdicated his sovereignty even in 
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this present age, where evil works its 
will. By means of the Law God sets 
up in the life, both of the individual 
and of society, an outward order with- 
out which all human community would 
disintegrate. 

When the will of God, as expressed 
in the Law, seeks to break down the 
opposition it encounters in men, it also 
reveals how strongly entrenched self- 
will is in all of us. It is precisely when 
the Law is taken seriously as God’s 
commandment for our earthly life and 
for human society, that it reveals our 
sin and drives us to Christ. Anyone 
who believes that the new age is a 
reality cannot possibly fall victim to 
the false idea that there is here on 
earth any sphere exempt from the 
sovereign rule of God. It has often 
been alleged that an _ eschatological 
faith distracts men’s interest from the 
earth. Yet in fact, since both the Law 
and the Gospel reveal the eternal will 
of God, a living proclamation of the 
Gospel of the new age leads to the 
preaching of the Law in concrete terms 
to the old age. 

In order that the Gospel of God’s 
glory and grace, and the Law that pro- 
claims God’s will for our earthly life, 
may always be heard, God has given to 
the church a ministry for the preaching 
of the Word and the administration of 
the Sacraments Every individual be- 
liever has of course not only a right 
but also a duty to bear testimony in 
word and deed to Christ and to what 
God in Christ has done for him. Yet 
the office of the ministry, given to the 
church for the public preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments, may be exercised only by 
those to whom the church, with a due 
regard for order under the guidance of 
the Word, entrusts it. 
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THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE, howey, 
does not derive its authority from f- 
low, as though it were bestowed bya 
particular group of people upon the 
who preach what they want to he, 
Nor, furthermore, is the unbroken su- 
cession of the ministry any guaran» 
that the Gospel will be preached. Its 
the Christian message itself that is 6 
cisive in the matter of the authorityt 
the ministry. The ministry is the mi- 
istry of the Word only if the messe> 
presented is genuinely in harmor 
with the Gospel and the Law of G¢. 
It follows, therefore, that the minist’ 
must continually be brought to the ti: 
of the Word. It also follows that whi 
the preacher of the Word presents te 
message purely and clearly, he can } 
sc in the confidence that God hims: 
is speaking through him as an ambe 
sador of Christ; and the congregati. 
must receive the message as God’s oy 
Word, which it assuredly is. ‘ 

The ministry of the Word has thi — 
been entrusted with the great ay 
wonderful task of proclaiming to 
world in confusion and bondage, rm 
a human system of thought nor a” 
“cunningly devised fables,’ but Goc 
own message of the power and glo — 
of the Lord Jesus Christ who has ber 
appointed by God as our Lord and © 
King of that kingdom of peace whi — 
has been established through his atoz 
ing death and his resurrection. “Ho 
beautiful upon the mountains are t! 
feet of him that bringeth good tiding 
that publisheth peace, that bringe 
good tidings of good, that publishe” 
salvation, that saith unto Zion, ‘Tl 
God reigneth!’ ” | 


(The last two parts of the Scandin» 
vian statement will appear in THE Li 
THERAN, Aug. 6.) 
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Ihe Good News Man 


_ ALBERT VORSPAN 


More THan 150 serMons are preached 
very day by a retired minister in St. 
saul, Minn., who never leaves his arm- 
‘aair. From the gray hours of dawn 
wntil far into the night, he tells the 
\Z00d news.” 
[ This began a few months ago when 
ne Rev. H. M. Racer, a convalescent 
Vongregational minister, began to chafe 
-nder enforced idleness. One day some- 
» me rang his telephone on a wrong 
sumber and asked for John. “Well,” 
fed the clergyman, “the only John I 
4 ‘mow is St. John. If you are looking 
i ‘or him, open your Bible to the Boek: of 
| John, chapter three, verse 16. 
| The startled caller, who was chic ac- 
eee of the city comptroller’s office, 
if sold his friends about his strange con- 
: 
‘ 


We ction until his phone was ringing 
‘incessantly. St. Paul switchboard oper- 
’ ‘ators began to shake their heads wearily 
| every time someone asked for Dale 
” 3851. 
; Calling himself the “Good News 
_ Man,” Mr. Racer stations himself at the 
_ telephone, armed with a mixture of 
«honey and lemon to allay sore throats, 
* and preaches. The volume of traffic has 
* become so heavy that he has been 
forced to trim his standard message 
‘down to a neat 40 seconds. 


] Pastor Racer still has to stay home. 


‘But he is no longer in retirement. “It 
” was an act of God that started this,” he 
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Without leaving his armchair, this invalid preaches more 


than 150 sermons every day and brings cheer to thousands 


ad 


says, “and I am happy to be working in 
the Lord’s vineyard, even though my 
method may be somewhat unorthodox. 
I have substituted the telephone for my 
pulpit, but I am doing the same work 
I have devoted my life to.” 

Some of the minister’s callers are 
drunks, practical jokers, and wiseacres. 
But there are enough sincere people— 
bedridden patients who cannot go to 
church, men and women in search of 
spiritual solace—to convince him that 
his telephonic vigil is not in vain. 

Born in Ohio, he was ordained in 1905 
and served as missionary in Kentucky 
and Tennessee and as pastor of three 
churches in St. Paul. But he is happier 
at his present post than ever before. 
“I’m preaching from an easy chair,” he 
says. “God has given me the oppor- 
tunity to spread the good news.” 
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He Couldnt Quit 


By HAZEL O'HARA 


After building the largest Lutheran church in Baltimore he |, 
tired to a work routine that would scandalize any labor lead 


TALL, WHITE-HEADED Dr. LEANDER S. 
ZIMMERMAN is the kind of person who 
can relinquish a pulpit because it’s time 
to let a younger man step in. But he 
can never really give up work. 

You may find him any morning writ- 
ing in the sunlight in Washington’s fa- 
mous little Lafayette Park, across Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the White House. 
This is the place that Elder Statesman 
Baruch has used as his open-air office 
in pondering affairs of nations and of 
atoms. The park, in fact, is crisscrossed 
daily by many persons whose minds 
are crisscrossed by worries of how to 
keep the globe spinning and the nations 
sitting peaceably upon it. Dr. Zimmer- 
man is concerned with bringing the 
Word to mankind through his poetry. 


THE 87-YEAR-OLD MAN recently cele- 
brated the 60th anniversary of his or- 
dination. He retired 22 years ago from 
Baltimore’s Christ Lutheran Church 
which he himself had founded in the 
1880’s. But he has carved a second 
full-time career for himself in writing 
some hundred thousand poems. Hun- 
dreds of his readers from all parts of 
the U. S. have written to thank him for 
the help he has given them. Many of 
these are lonely shut-ins, obscure and 
out of the running. He has tried to 
give them through poetry the same 
practical help he gave people from the 
pulpit, and in his study, and at bed- 
sides, and on the street through the 
38 years of his active ministry. 

A few years. ago he was walking 
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of encouragement can be one of 


down the boardwalk at Asbury 
when a strange woman came up to k 
and said, “You’re Dr. Zimmerman. 
wouldn’t remember me, but I reme 
ber you. I’ve never forgotten a 
talk you gave our Sunday school el 
one morning 50 years ago. ... Wh 
you said has helped me many a 

“What did you say to them 
morning?” I asked. We were talkiz 
at the time in his hotel room, It prv 
vided rather crowded quarters, che 
acteristic of a bachelor who had spe: 
more thought on the home life of othe: 
than on his own. 


“T pon’? KNOW WHAT IT was, but I | 
know this—that sometimes a few “4a 


most important things that ever hay 
pens to a person.” Dr. Zimmerm 

bent down and opened the botto 
drawer of the desk beside him and toc” 
out several of the diminutive bookle) 
in which his poems are publishe) 
“That’s why,” he continued, “I war 
especially to reach those who are shy. — 
in, who are sick or crippled and can 
get out. Their reserves of hope an 
faith can run so low... .” 

“You’re doing by mail what you ais 
from the pulpit.” 
“That’s right.” He seemed -teaal 
at the idea. “When I retired in 192!) 
I’d been 38 years in the ministry, an 
I couldn’t stop ministering. I wouldn 
have felt right just to stop work an) 
do nothing. I don’t see any point to | 
life without work. I can’t do the samy 
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* personal kind of thing I used to do, for 
T’m 87 now and even with this appa- 
ratus I don’t hear so well. Besides, I 

_ know younger people don’t like to have 

older ones with them too much... 

they get bored. So I don’t go around 

‘looking for company. I don’t seek 

people out. But I do want my work, 

and I’ve found it.” He tapped the desk 
beside him with the booklets. 

“I want these poems to help people 
in a practical way, and I think they do, 

“because hundreds of people have writ- 

ten me that they have been helped by 

them, and doctors write me, too, to tell 

“Me their patients have received help 

from my books. I can’t even keep all 

the letters... there are too many, 
and they pile up.” 
Dr. Zimmerman has a couplet in one 
of his books that goes, 


“To make the average life sublime 
You must work hard and overtime.” 


Overtime to him doesn’t mean what 
it means at a CIO meeting. And he 
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works hours that would scandalize any 
labor leader. From six in the morning 
until ten at night he considers a fairly 
stiff metrical working day. 

“How long does it take you to write 
one of these?” I asked. 

“That depends. Sometimes one comes 
rolling out as if it had been waiting 
readymade. And then again I may 
work three weeks on a single poem.” 


His HABIT OF HARD WORK is rooted in 
early years on his father’s Maryland 
farm, a farm that took 2) extra hands 
at harvest time, and that tough habit 
is ridden by the urge to be useful to 
his fellow men. This urge beset him 
one day some 70 years ago in the form 
of a conviction of calling, and he 
dropped what he was doing and hur- 
ried to the family pastor to say, “I just 
decided that I want to be a minister. 
Will you please talk to my father about 
rape 

One gets the impression on talking 
with Dr. Zimmerman that in exercising 
his calling he has been a man’s man 
and a good promoter. And certainly 
a boy from the country set down in the 
waterfront district of Baltimore in the 
1880’s to found a church either does 
some good promoting or he doesn’t get 
his church. 

This boy founded his church, and he 
brought it up and saw it become in the 
course of time the largest Protestant 
church in Baltimore. 


Dr. ZIMMERMAN IS THE SEVENTH SON 
of a seventh son. His father and his 
mother, who “never lost her temper,” 
raised 10 children and felt that they 
had received three awards in having 
three of their seven boys go into the 
ministry. Young “Lee” Zimmerman 
graduated from Gettysburg Seminary 
in 1887, not thinking on that June day 
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that he would be back twice in later 
years for honorary degrees. 

The Home Mission Board asked the 
country boy to go down into South 
Baltimore and start a church. “There 
wasn’t any church down there,” he 
reminisces. “A number of religious 
sects had tried to start a church, but 
they hadn’t been able to get one go- 
ing.” He wore a beard to make himself 
look older and the Prince Albert coat 
and high silk hat that clergymen wore 
in those dignified Victorian days, and 
started out to gather together a con- 
gregation. 

Dr. Zimmerman looked back down 
the years at himself as he toured the 
district, visiting drugstores, places of 
amusement, funeral parlors, and all 
manner of businesses. “I didn’t want 
to steal anybody’s sheep, I just wanted 
to get together those that had no shep- 
herd, and I went around asking, ‘Can 
you give me the names of any people 
who don’t have a church of their own?’ ” 
When he had a hundred names, he be- 
gan his calls. 

“T always tried to get the men,” he 
says. “I knew if I had the men I’d 
have the whole family.” 


SIXTY YEARS LATER, he easily lives 
again in all its details one call that 
gained him eight members for the 
church he was trying to found. Some- 
one had given the name of a family— 
a man, his wife, and six children—that 
did not go to church. The father was a 
laborer, and the young minister ar- 
ranged to call in the late afternoon 
when the man of the house would be 
home from work. The young man in 
the tall silk hat knocked at the door 
and asked if he might come in. 

“We talked a little, and then they in- 
vited me to have supper with them. I 
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didn’t usually do that sort of thing, f 
I knew that that was one occasi 
when I should do it. So I said yes 
would be glad to stay with them. J 
all sat down around the table—I c¢ 
still see the oilcloth on it—and ~ 
talked, and the man agreed that he a 
his family would join my church.” Li 
most successful promoters, Dr. Zi 
merman can make some highly skill 
performance sound as easy as buyi 
a copy of the Baltimore Sun from 
news. vendor. 

The first services in the new L 
theran mission were held in the Su 
day morning calm of an otherwise b 
sterous spot, up over a saloon, in a h 
that passing shows used for a theat 
A wild west show had gone throu 
its rousing routine the night befo 
and in the morning light the h 
looked jaded and disorderly. Dr. Zi 
merman and some of his parishion 
cleaned up the place and made it 
for the services. 


So THEY STARTED. In a year the you 
church was on its feet, was self-su 
porting, had hundreds of members, a 
had graduated from its status of m 
sion. As the church grew in numb 
and in influence, its pastor became ¢ 
ot the best known men in Baltimo 
His chosen friends were the people vw 
needed his help in their personal pre 
lems, but he had many others. He 1 
calls today a pleasant and long frier 
ship with Cardinal Gibbons with wh: 
he served in many public events dur: 
their years among the pulpits of Bal 
more. 

In 1925, Dr Zimmerman sufferec 
heart attack, and his doctor advis 
him to take a six months’ rest. He « 
cided instead to retire. 

The church had a balanced budg 
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had recently been refurnished. The 
“ae was perfect for turning it over to 
younger man. Besides, says Dr. Zim- 
=rman, “I always said I believed in 
‘ing out while the band was playing 
‘d the flags flying. So that’s what I 
ia.” 

‘Paradoxically he recommended to 
'e congregation that in choosing a 
-w pastor they offer a salary several 
mes what he was getting. He started 
/, 1877 with a salary of $800, and he 
ad never allowed it to be raised above 
500. His parishioners had once 
‘tted up a luxurious apartment for him 
1 one of Baltimore’s best hotels, but 
‘e had vetoed the change from his 
‘mall bachelor’s apartment in the old 
-eighborhood that he knew so well. 
?eople who were poor and timid would 
iever seek him out in that hotel. 


_ WHEN HE WAS ABOUT TO RETIRE, one 
of his parishioners, a woman of 87, sent 
‘or him and said, “I hear you’re going 
30 retire.... You're going to need 
some money... .You’ve never made 
any money, and it’s about time some- 
body gave you some.” She handed him 
a check for $5,000. Others have come 
forward with enough to give him an 
income that enables him to live ac- 
cording to his tastes which call for a 
room, a bed, a chair, and a typewriter, 
plus a seat for a visitor. 

On Easter Sunday of this year, Dr. 
Zimmerman spoke once more from the 
pulpit of his old church—to more than 
2,200 listeners. He is rather a strict 
connoisseur of sermons, and keeps tab 
personally on what the men in the 
Washington pulpits are saying. You 


are likely to come upon him in a 
church of any denomination in the 
downtown area, sometimes enjoying 
the sermon, sometimes listening like a 
disapproving headmaster to the sloppy 
diction of someone who should know 


' better. 


“A long time ago,” he told me, “I 
listened to a famous preacher, and the 
clearness with which he spoke was so 
wonderful. I came back to my church 
resolved to change my ways....I 
realized that if I was going to preach 
to people I owed it to them to speak 
well and so they could understand 
without straining. Some men work too 
hard at speaking, their voices go up 
and down and up and down. Of 
course,” he added pointing to the hear- 
ing aid, “it’s hard to follow changes 
like that with this thing. You have to 
change the range to suit the tone they 
are using.” 

“How does that work?” I asked. 
“Pretty well?” 

“Not so well, but maybe none of 
them would at my age. A man has 
been trying to sell me another kind 
that he says will work all right, but he 
wouldn’t let me wear it and try it out. 
He expected me to pay hima couple of 
hundred dollars and take it without 
giving it a trial. I told him I wouldn’t 
be so foolish as to buy anything that 
way.” 

THE SALESMAN HAD PROBABLY THOUGHT 
he was dealing only with someone who 
was elderly and gentle. And he had 
hit rock—the rock that must lie in the 
character of a man who can found and 
raise a church in unlikely soil. 


“Education is what remains after we have forgotten all that we 


have learnt.” 
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—Sir RicHarp LIVINGSTONE 
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Tares in the Wheat 


Acts 4:32—5:42 is the passage to be read 
this week. 


Two APOSTOLIC PREACHERS of Christ 
tried in the same courtroom where he 
was condemned, and set free by the 
same court that voted his death sen- 
tence! A cripple healed by faith in the 
name at which great crowds had jeered! 
Five thousand men and women pledged 
to follow him in Jerusalem where he 
had been crucified! A Christian Church 
launched upon a world career of benefi- 
cence to men! 

Clearly God’s Spirit had come within 
the church and was working in the 
Christian membership with power. And 
Peter was eloquently truthful when he 
declared that the “stone” which the 
misguided builders of God’s spiritual 
temple had rejected as unfit had become 
the cornerstone (Acts 4:11). 

Yet, where man is concerned, there 
is no perfection. Hence there were tares 
among the wheat in the new church— 
a faulty practice and two false mem- 
bers. 


WHEREVER A PERSON is in need there 
is Christian work to be done. Christ had 
lived and taught that principle by word 
and deed. The early Christians began 
at once to practice it. 

Too often and too long, though, Chris- 
tian service and Christian charity have 
been identified. They are not the same. 
The task of the church is not primarily 
to dispense money and goods for the 
alleviation of distress. That is impor- 
tant, but not basic. The real task is pro- 
motion of understanding, cultivation of 
attitudes, and fostering of practices to 
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KNOW THE a 


By Ralph D. He 


the end that causes of need for chari’ 
are eradicated. 
The people of the earliest Christi 
congregation cannot be blamed if th 
did not see that thing clearly. Rathe 
they are to be praised for attemptit 
something. And if they failed in the 
effort—well, there have been mar 
failures since. 
At any rate, they were not slow | 
recognize how the unequal distributia 
of wealth is a social problem whic 
concerns the church. On the one har 
among their numbers were the poverty 


~ stricken; on the other hand were thos 


who possessed wealth. Such inequalit 
impressed them as incompatible wit 
the principle of Christian brotherhoor 

They sought to remedy the conditio) 
by the most direct means possible. The! 
established a common treasury out q 
which all might share according to thei 
need. It is a lovely picture of the idee 
which Luke presents in verses 34 to 34 
Incidentally, those verses introduce the 
liberal man, the gracious spirit Barna’ 
bas who will be heard from later, toc 


THE MOTIVE SEEMS to have been © 
genuine spirit of brotherhood only. Wi 
read in the account of the coming o& 
the Spirit how they were “all with on» 
accord in one place.” Here it is saiw 
that “they were of one heart and soul.” 
Paul writing to the Thessalonians .( 
Thess. 4:9, 10) was able to say, “Yu 
yourselves are taught of God to love 
one another and, indeed, ye do it to- 
ward all the brethren which are ir 
Macedonia.” Even a pagan author tes- 
tified, it is said, “How these Christians 
love one another.” 
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Thus, this is not Russian communism 
though it is a form of collectivism. 
‘he whole matter has given rise to pro- 
onged and heated debate. Some have 
vaimed that real communism was the 
po! of early Christianity and_ still 
vould represent the acme of Christian 
‘ractice. Some have held that com- 
aunism was tried and found impracti- 
able. 

' Others point out that it was not a 
‘eal communism which prevailed in the 
vrimitive Christian community. Ac- 
ording to this view, certain members 
nly of the group chose to sell their 
yossessions, put the money into the 
‘common treasury, and permit their 
ooorer brethren to share in their well- 
yeing. 

' Whatever the whole truth about the 
tommon treasury, certain facts appear 
to be quite clear. There was nothing 
compulsory about the procedure. Many 
members participated in it voluntarily. 
It was not a community of production, 
but of consumption only. It accom- 
plished results which were desirable. 
Later, though, unworthy persons ren- 
dered its administration difficult if not 
impossible. Having proved to be faulty, 
it was discontinued. 


MaxkING THE EXPERIMENT vivid and 
memorable, Luke tells Theophilus about 
two false members of the church who 
created difficulty in this matter (5:1- 
11). Here Ananias and Sapphira take 
their unenviable place in Christian his- 
tory. How sadly they contrast with the 
kindly and honest Barnabas of Acts 
4:36 and 37. 

Those two sold a piece of property 
and pretended that they were putting 
all the money they received for it into 
the treasury of the Church. Really, 
though, they had kept back some of it 
for their own use. With that reserva- 
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tion they appeared before the Christian 
group to make their gift as if giving all. 
Doubtless they would have made a fine 
impression and received much praise 
for their generosity. 

Peter, however, had heard the truth 
about the fraud. The early believers 
had high ideals of honesty. Peter was 
correspondingly shocked by the action 
of Ananias and Sapphira. Thus, when 
they appeared, he denounced their de- 
ception publicly. There was little else 
to do if the morality of the congrega- 
tion was to be promoted and its reputa- 
tion safeguarded. So, not mincing mat- 
ters at all, he boldly charged them with 
their guilt. 

The real sin, it should be observed, is 
hypocrisy. Peter pointed out that 
Ananias and Sapphira did not need to 
sell the land at all. Besides there was 
no demand for them to give the money 
away if they did not wish to do so. They 
had clearly tried to make a good name 
for unselfishness, through false preten- 
sion. 

Ananias. was first to receive his con- 
demnation. He was disgraced before 
the group. His conscience was keen 
enough that he could not face his guilt. 
He died under the shock. 

A few hours later Sapphira, too, was 
caught in the web of deceit the two had 
woven. When she appeared, Peter asked 
her a question which led her to tell the 
false story the two had agreed on., She 
likewise succumbed. 


Unuappity this was not the end of 
trouble over money matters in that in- 
fant church in Jerusalem. Luke will 
tell about it soon. First, however, he 
takes Theophilus again on a bit of an 
excursion into other and more pleasant 
phases of the congregation’s life. 

Luke mentions first the healing work 
of Peter. The apostle’s repute in that | 
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form of ministry had reached such pro- 
portions that the people trusted in the 
falling of his shadow upon the sick to 
heal them (5:12-16). Meanwhile the 
Christian movement was growing in 
Jerusalem. 

That growth of the church displeased 
the Jewish leaders to say the least. They 
would be jealous of any rival faith be- 
cause it threatened their own standing. 
Besides, they wanted the people to for- 
get what had been done to the beloved 
Galilean. Still Peter and John preached 
and the church grew. 

That was not as the Sanhedrin had 
directed when they released Peter and 
John after their first arrest. So they 


put the apostolic leaders into prison a 


second time. That, too, was futile for 
the prison did not hold them. Instead 
they were soon again preaching in the 
temple courts (5:17-25). 

This thoroughly alarmed the temple 
party. No one could tell what would 
happen next. Consequently, the apos- 
tles were arrested for the third time 
(5: 26-32). 

At their hearing the court asked Peter 
and John whether they had not been 
told to refrain from teaching in Christ’s 
name. They admitted it. Yet, back 
came the bold answer, “We ought to 
obey God rather than man.” Further, 
Peter turned upon the court and 
charged them with the murder of the 
Messiah. 


THE TRIAL was about to go seriously 
against the prisoners. Some in the 
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court were ready to vote the death 
alty. Peter and John might well hai 
become the first Christian marty 
There happened, however, to be a m — 
of moderate spirit among the repr’ 
sentatives on the council (5:33-40). | 

Gamaliel is a character to whe 
Christianity owes much. He in 
one’s interest and you would like — 
know more about him. The lives _ 
Peter and John likely were saved |) 
him. Later, too we shall hear that })_ 
was the teacher of Paul. How mul 
was he, perhaps, responsible for th 
man that Paul became and the doctr 
he taught? 

First, Gamaliel cited cases to prov 
that similar works of other men hi 
failed. Those movements, too, had bet) 
promising in their time. They got fo 
lowers and created no end of distur] 
ance. Yet in the end they fell apa’ 
Gamaliel added a further word, tc) 
one of permanent value. He caution 
his colleagues about fighting agai 
God. He warned them that, if the wo 
were God’s, no man could stop it. 

The apostles were beaten and set fre 
Again, though, they went with the con 
mand to speak no word concernit 
Jesus. But read those last two vers) 
(5:41, 42): “And they departed frov 
the presence of the council, rejoicit 
that they were counted worthy to su 
fer shame for his name. And daily “ 
the temple, and in every house, the 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesw, 
Christ.” 


. has left me with the impression 
that professors of religion spend too much of their energy on discuss- | 


ing the delivery of the goods and too little on the production of the 


goods to be delivered.” 


—L. P. Jacks, The Confession of an Octogenarian. Macmillan 
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Teen 


THE PHONE CONTINUED to ring and I 
Pintinued to beat my cake. 
inh “Just hold on a few minutes more and 
ie ‘1 be there,” I assured the person at 
Biie end of the wire. “If you are a wom- 
1, youll understand that I couldn’t 
+ th I bssibly leave a cake at this stage.” 
ve ' Swift footsteps sounded on the back 
ep and Jerry flung open the screen 
jy 208 “Don’t you answer the phone any 
: a. he grinned. 
~ “Not when I’m at a difficult stopping 

Tce. If it’s important, they’ll try again. 
ail I ‘tit isn’t—” Jerry was already answer- 
_ ag and I felt no need to complete the 
a fies in my own mind. 


a lina 


_| It has taken a good many years of 
"experience to bring me to the place 
‘where I can answer the imperative 
summons or let it alone with an easy 
ind. For every “emergency” call, we 
Zet five that are unnecessary and 15 
‘that could be answered any time. 
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to pans and slip them into the oven. 
e I closed the door on them, I heard 
P Joi say, “She’s performing some sort 
il of mystic rite in the kitchen, but I think 
x it’s almost finished. Just a minute.” He 
", stuck his head fearfully through the 
i] ‘kitchen door. “May I speak a word, 
"| most gracious cook?” 
“Yes, and be quick about it,” I 
mimicked the Sultan of Timbuctoo in 
one of the stories we used to read to the 
' children when they were small. 

“Mrs. Gaitland to speak to you.” At 
“my puzzled expression he added, “Nee 
Martha Fields.” 

“Oh, Miss Fields!” 
“No, Mrs. Gaitland.” 
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od It pIpN’r TAKE LONG to pour the batter 
. fr 


| THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Days 


“Of course. I always remember to 
use the correct name when I speak to 
her, but she’s still ‘Miss Fields’ in my 
thoughts.” I glanced at the oven reg- 
ulator and hurried to the telephone. 
“Good moming! Sorry to keep you 
waiting.” 

“Don’t be sorry. 1 admire your cour- 
age. I’m one of those weak persons 
who grumble about the tyranny of the 
telephone but never do anything about 
it. I called to see whether you wouldn’t 
come over and have lunch with me. 
Mother Gaitland has gone shopping and 
I’m all alone.” 

“That’s sweet of you, but why don’t 
you come over here? I’ve just put a 
cake in the oven and I’ve loads of stuff 
for a salad. I’d love to see you and I 
know Jerry would enjoy it, too.” 

“No, I really want you. Housekeep- 
ing’s new enough to me so that I like to 
show off my skill now and then. Be- 
sides, there are some things I want to 
talk about that wouldn’t interest Pas- 
tor Lathrop particularly. This business 
of being not only a new wife but the 
mother of two half-grown children all 
at once gets a little confusing at times. 
I thought we cent chatter along just 
woman to woman.’ 

“Sounds grand to me. I'll see you 
later, then.” 

Jerry was waiting, trying not to ap- 
pear curious. He still looks back with 
longing to the days when Miss Fields 
was his parish secretary. The difficulty 
he has had trying to replace her has 
only enhanced her value in his eyes 
and given her a very special place in 
his regard. 
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“[’M LEAVING you,” I announced, ex- 
plaining my invitation. “You may look 
for me when you see me.” 

When I was ready to go, I picked up 
our copy of Frances Bruce Strain’s 
Teen Days. I didn’t know what Martha 
Gaitland might have on her mind, but 
I thought the book might prove a more 
valuable guide than my own common 
sense. Jerry would have laughed at 
me, I suppose, so I was glad he had 
returned to his office at the church be- 
fore I was set to sally forth. 

As a matter of fact, I couldn’t help 
laughing a little at myself for making 
mountains out of molehills when my 
hostess greeted me: She looked so 
happy and so completely composed that 
I felt I must have exaggerated the ap- 
peal in her remarks on the telephone. 

“Run up and leave your hat on my 
bed, will you?” she invited. “I have 
just one or two things to do in the 
kitchen. Then we'll have lunch.” 

Upstairs I admired the charm of the 
rooms that opened from the small 
square hall. I laid my handbag and the 
book on the bed in the tree-shaded 
front room while I took off my hat and 
smoothed my hair. I was feeling rather 
silly about bringing the small blue vol- 
ume. At first I thought I’d take it down 
with me, so that we could have a good 
laugh about my solicitude. Then, on 
impulse, I dropped my hat over it and 
went in search of my hostess. 

“We're going to eat out here on the 
screened porch,” she called. 


I FOLLOWED HER vorIceE through the 
dining room, beautiful but formal with 
its heavy mahogany furniture, to the 
porch which looked out over a stretch 
of lawn. Beyond the green of the grass 
lay a flower garden with a vegetable 
patch still farther on. Nearer the porch 
a willow tree overhung a bird-bath 
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where starlings quarreled a 

“This porch is my delight,” she c: 
served. “After years of living in boar- 
ing houses or microscopic apartmer, 
I’m reveling in being mistress of a whi 
house. And even better than the hou, 
I love this particular spot.” 

“I don’t wonder! And how attract» 
your table looks. You wouldn’t he» 
had any such style at our house if yi 
had accepted my invitation.” 

“When I’ve been at it as long as yi 
have, perhaps the novelty will wear [ 
for me. For the present, I get vil 
pleasure out of using my wedding gis 
and making everything as pretty as pe 
sible. Tom’s mother laughs because 
have searched around and brought») — 
light things that belonged to the ch- 
dren’s mother and started to use the. 
—Not perishable things Tommy ail 
Ginny might want, but there’s so? 
gorgeous silver that will only be i; 
proved with loving care.’ 

We had finished our iced cantelamll 
and begun on a jellied salad with hom. 
made rolls before conversation veer| 
from housekeeping to family-raising. i 


: 
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“I THINK I’m really getting som: 
where with Tommy. He’s begun to fil 
that I’m his friend, I think. If Tvl 
hadn’t insisted, I’d not have sent ht 
to camp this year. But he'll be bay 
next week and I can do things with hi 
before school starts. I know what } 
needs. But Ginny bothers me. &! 
loves me, but she wants to be with m 
almost too much. I’m wondering a lit! 
about) her social development. At t! 
library I found a book called Teen Dav 
and I wondered if you knew it and whi 
you thought about it?” 

For a moment I stared at her. Th 
I began to laugh. Soon we were be: — 
laughing. But I had stopped feeli 
ridiculous. 


_ The Luthey 7 


Yersonal Problem Clinic 


- ‘responsible 


_ My husband and I are making a success 
a our marriage, I believe. But it could 
's even better. He has some bad habits 
| : which I’d like to break him. He leaves 
-othing lying on chairs, doesn’t put his 
loes away, scatters parts of the news- 
'aper all over the living room, and never 
_ elps me with the dishes or with any other 
_ ousehold chores. It seems that he never 
ainks about putting anything in order. 
‘hese things are terribly upsetting. 
_ But my biggest concern is about our 
vaby boy, now 18 months old. Are care- 
_.3ss habits inherited? 


To reform a husband or wife isn’t easy 
—perhaps impossible, except as he 
wants to change. Most people resist ef- 
forts by others to make them over. 
Kindness, doing things with him, show- 
ing appreciation of any improvement, 
and working for one small change at a 
time—such are the methods most likely 
to get results. Annoying words, such as 
| improve, learn, change, reform, and 

stronger terms, should never be heard. 
Fault-finding and pressure will not help. 
Indirect methods are the effective ones. 
The real problem is one of motivation— 
subtly bringing him to the point of 
wanting to change and to accept re- 
sponsibility. 

The child has not inherited his father’s 
ways, nor did your husband inherit his 
pattern of living. Our modes of be- 
havior are learned—often without our 
knowing it. Inherited temperament and 
intelligence, of course, have a bearing 
on one’s whole behavior. 

A child needs guidance in the direc- 
tion of responsibility from very early 
days. He should very early be taught 
to put his toys in their places after play, 

-and have a chance to take other small 

responsibilities, stage by stage, as he 


is ready and as occasions arise. As long 
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as parents do for their children what 
they can do for themselves, education 
and development are being hindered, 
and irresponsibility is being encouraged. 
We have to let children live their own 
lives instead of trying to live them for 
them. Praise the youngster for his suc- 
cesses, and let him take the conse- 
quences of his errors, as long as no real 
harm is done. 


Temper 


I have always had a rather hot temper, 
as my family can tell you. I don’t want to 
be like that, and I have resolved over and 
over again to overcome this bad habit, 
never to fly off the handle again when an 
irritating situation arises. But, then, some 
one crosses me and I do the same old thing. 
Is there no way out? 


No one can solve this problem for 
you. Dr. Karl DeSchweintz says, “You 
can’t help anyone unless he wants to be 
helped.” Thus, no one but the indi- 
vidual himself can cure such a trouble, 
and he can do it only if he is determined 
and persistent. Of course, family, 
friends, teachers, others can help. 

Resolve to keep calm. Try to look 
at irritations and annoyances in an ob- 
jective way—as something out there 
which has nothing to do with you. As 
a spectator, try to-judge them as en- 
tirely apart from you—even though they 
tend to arouse you. Say nothing until 
you can say something pleasant or 
steadying. Never allow any exception 
to this procedure. If you should slip, 
start all over again. Emotions are 
stronger and more deeply imbedded in 
human nature than reason. They are 
hard to bring under control. It may be 
a lifelong task, but don’t give up. 

Remembering human frailty, 
God’s help. You’ll need it. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


ask 
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BOOKS 


Salvation Freely Offered 


The Bible Today. By C. H. Dodd. Macmillan. 


168 pages. $2.50. 


The ceaseless stream of books on the Bible is nearly always influenced by curre: 
theological trends. That is true to a certain extent of The Bible Today. The recurrence — ; 
the terms “confrontation” and “encounter” is clear evidence of that fact. Those are mil] — 
tant words indeed, and one wishes they could be eliminated from theological literatuy 4 


(no form of “confrontation” occurs in the 
Bible, and “encounter” is found only once). 

Despite the above caveat, Professor Dodd 
has again placed us under heavy debt to 
him by giving us a valuable treatise on 
the meaning and use of the Bible today. 
The material “represents a course of ‘open 
lectures’ given under the auspices of the 
divinity faculty of the University of Cam- 
bridge.” Titles of the several chapters of 
the book will indicate the direction of the 
author’s argument—The Bible: What it is; 
The Approach to the Bible; The Old Testa- 
ment; The New Testament; History as 
Revelation; The Bible and the Historical 
Problem of Our Time; History and the 
Individual. 

It is impossible to summarize the rich 
content of the book and hence a few com- 
ments with quotations must suffice. Dr. 
Dodd insists upon the unity of the Bible. 
“In modern times the tendency to study 
the New Testament in isolation from the 
Old Testament has often distorted the per- 
spectivé, and led to unnecessary difficulties 
about some of its leading ideas . . . whose 
true meaning stands out clearly when they 
are read in the light of all that went be- 
fore.” The revelation of both testaments 
deals with the same content—God’s salva- 
tion freely offered to man. 

The Bible moves in the realm of history 
and in no sense is it completely supra-his- 
torical, though God, whose word it is, is 
both in history and above history. Toyn- 
bee’s principle of “challenge and response” 
is recognized and interpreted in the light 
of the Bible and Christian history. God is 
definitely interested in history and has 
something to say about it. The law and the 
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ays ga a 
gospel are two phases of one and the sani 
thing; both are revelation and neces 
for salvation. Speaking of “the collapse _— 
the moral standards of Christendom,” Dog ! 
says, “Just as in Israel spiritual decliz 
was ultimately related to persistent reca: 
citrance to the moral and spiritual ideals © a 
the prophets, so our generation has su — 
fered from appreciating high ideals ar | 
then denying them in practice.” 

We must live ourselves into biblical hil 


‘tory. To do so we must be profound st 


dents of the Bible. “Whatever response tl) 
words of the Scripture may evoke in o” 
minds, through meditation and waitir 
upon the truth, must submit to control 
facts. Otherwise we are in danger of tala 
‘autosuggestion’ for the Word of God... 
Consequently there ought to be no separ 
tion between the ‘historical’ and the ‘dev 
tional’ study of the Bible.” f 

Gettysburg, Pa. J. M. Myers’ 


A 
Useful Parallels 


A Harmony of the Gospels for Students. 
Ralph Daniel Heim. Muhlenberg Press. 2) 
pages. $3.50. | 

Pastors, students of the Bible, and evers 
one interested in the life of Christ a| 
finding this volume even more usable th 
the harmonies of the gospels in other ve™ 
sions which have appeared heretofore. 

The four gospels in the revised standa), 
version appear here in parallel colutaid 
The book is attractively printed with | 
map of Palestine opposite the title page 
The introduction is followed by an exten 
sive table of contents, which in its 11 pag) 
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ves a complete outline with references of 
‘ie life of Christ. 
-2adings is in keeping with the simplicity 
't expression of the revised standard ver- 
'on. Indices to parables, miracles, and the 
‘ospels for the church year are handy. 
his is a reference book of unusual value. 


_ Springfield, Ohio Rosert G. ReMsBERG 


The Play's the Thing 


Christ in the Drama. By Fred Eastman. 
vaillan. 174 pages. $2.50. 

| At last, here is a book that calls the at- 
‘ention of the church to the value of the 
_lrama in spreading the Gospel. The au- 
i chor is able to give the reader a new appre- 
jation of the drama as an instrumentality 
‘or promulgation of Christianity. 

| Actually the author seeks to discover the 
ek of Christ in those dramas, in the 
‘British and American theater of the last 
‘two centuries, which seek to probe the 
struggles of the human soul. For this, a 
highly selective list of plays is used, and 
“pon them the author applies three ana- 
ytical principles. 1) An analysis of the 
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/principal characters, especially at that mo- © 


“ment when they make their choice between 
“good and evil, and then see if their values 
‘and affections have been influenced by 
‘Christ. 2) An analysis of the author’s spir- 
itual insight and how that insight is in 
harmony with the insight of Christ. 3) An 
analysis of the total effect of the play upon 
the audience. 

As a Christian introduction to the field 
of modern drama this book is highly rec- 
ommended. It is stimulating reading, for 
it proves that Christ has had an influence 
on the drama, Excellent resumes are given 
of plays since Shakespeare. 

For our Lutheran Church, the value of 
this book is in its final chapter, where there 
is unfolded the history of the religious 
drama movement in England and America. 
As a church we should not neglect this 
movement. FRANKLIN P. SmiTH 


Sayre, Pa. 
July 30, 1947 


The language of the 


Apostle of Hate 


Barabbas. By Emery Bekessy. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Prentice-Hall. 324 
pages. $2.75. 

This is a compelling novel describing 
Barabbas, “apostle of hate,” and his endur- 
ing appeal to the lower nature of men. In 
broad outline the historical framework of 
the volume is basically sound but flexibly 
handled. The dedicatory line on the front 
page tells the prospective reader more 
about the tone and intent of the book than 
a score of reviewer’s paragraphs: “To the 
memory of Andreas Hemberger who died 
of undernourishment in Vienna ... Anno 
Domini, 1946, the year of mass starvation 
in Europe.” Andreas Hemberger was Mr. 
Bekessy’s collaborator in writing the book. 

Mr. Bekessy, in this “novel of the time 
of Jesus,” skillfully tells the tale of an 
oppressed Jewish people, of a hardened 
socio-political rebel (Barabbas), of a spir- 
itually obtuse priesthood, of a morally con- 
fused Roman government, of a Messiah and 
a small cord of folk who accept his dictum 
and demonstration that sacrificial love is 
the only individual and social redemptive 
force in history. On every page the tension 
between love and hate, between unselfish 
submission and egocentric aggression, is 
realistically described. These tensions, so 
inevitable in life, are clearly drawn in 
terms of the personalities who come to life 
under the gifted author’s pen. The tension- 
crisis comes in Chapter 24, entitled “Christ 
or Barabbas.” Especially here, an old 
theme is dealt with in arresting fashion. 

But Barabbas, whom Mr. Bekessy per- 
mits to meet Jesus on several occasions, is 
never converted. “In his soul was the 
darkness of night, on his brow defiance, 
and his eyes glared hatred ... he marched 
off down the road — apostle of hate for all 
ages and all nations.” 

For the careful student of religion and 
contemporary culture Barabbas will prove 
to be a refreshing piece of reading. For 
every thoughtful mind it will be both in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

Zelienople, Pa. Wattace E. FIsHER 
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Across the Desk 


When one’s situation is such that, smells an odor or a stink, but not 1 
like the late Will Rogers, all he knows __ reverse. 
is what he reads in the papers, the uses 
to which journalists put the printed Scriptural allusions and implications 
word have a specific interest. For ex- If your interest leads you to foll 
ample, a columnist recently referred us by means of a concordance into ui 
figuratively to a trip made by one of of the term in the Bible, you will fi 
cur prominent political leaders as hav- that odor, stink and stench are 1 
ing an odor of candidacy perceptible synonymous, and that odor is honot 
across the continent. The observation by a connection in the Song of Sor 
excited our interest not in the journey with love and lovers. In the N 
nor in the traveler but in the assertion Testament the quality of prayer is cif 
that an odor became perceptible and and symbolized as “a sweet smelli 
significant of the imminency of political savor,” “an odor of incense,” certail 
appeals to the American voter. a very attractive word picture. 1 

We remember that in those far dis- suppose that the use of incense in co 
tant days when we studied physics, we nection with services in our churcl 
were taught that heat, light, electricity, has some authorization as a usage 
and magnetism are forms of energy indicate the rise of “prayer and supp 
which the scientists define and distin- cation with thanksgiving” to the 
guish from each other as dependent tention of God. 
for operation on undulatory ether, a What we are unwilling to overlo 
hypothetical entity which was invented is a bit of emphasis on the usefulns 
by the theorist in order to have some- of our sense of smell and the valu 
thing that would undulate, or wave. we derive from an olfactory equi 

Sound was defined as a vibration of ment from which we humans, and 
air or of some other medium competent some degree animals, have pleasure a 
to transmit vibrations. But an odor’s warning. For the pleasant we have t 
character stayed on from the previous sensation of our foods, our flowers, ai 
half-century of scientific definitions; it if commercial exchange is an index, 
is defined as an emission to which the the perfumes employed by our ladi 
sense of smell reacted. If one inclined to intensify their attractiveness. 
toward “niceness” and if the reaction Perhaps we are lacking in percepti 
was pleasant, it was referred to as an faculties: we state but do not offer 
odor. Crude observers used such words prove the assertion that the sense 
as stench, stink, for an offensive odor. smell renders its most frequent ai 
Persons priding themselves on lin- needed service by its warnings. In t# 
guistic accuracy distinguish smell as material realm, the sensing of dec: 
the sensation upon the olfactory nerve by its stench enables one to avo 
center which is reached through one’s forms of food, the eating of whi 
nose. The distinction is one of cause would be injurious to health: Wi 
and effect, of agent and product. One animals, that is, such as would mena 
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ae safety of man. especially some rep- 
2s whose bite is poisonous, reveal 
zeir presence by the stench they emit. 
| In the figurative sense reputation is 
iven an attribute not unlike that 
3 is ascribed to material sub- 
j@mces and activities as smell. There 
"= that attached to man’s attitudes to- 
ward honesty, purity, and responsibil- 
¥y that seems to be transmissible. 
"zene y and brotherly helpfulmess 
ave the odors of goodness. If based 
m faith as they are to be expected in 
me who seeks to be obedient to his 
bord, or who has and uses the gifts of 
he kingdom which is in the midst of 
las, these activities give off the odor of 
anctity. Opposed to these are the 
tenches of hypocrisy, sensuality, 
ruelty, and godlessness. They serve 

Same purpose in the realm of char- 
er as is commitied to the venom of 
serpent, the intoxication of evil 
Companionship, and the exudations of 


Difficult days of administration ahead 
_ We confess ic having read with in- 
terest but without pleasantnmess two 
atticles about Europe which were writ- 
ten for American church journals. The 
Writer of both is the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
G@ Tappert. a highly esteemed member 
GE the theological faculty of the Phila- 
‘delphia Seminary. He was sent to 
Europe by the National Lutheran 
Council as the representative of the 
American section of the Lutheran 
World Federation which assembled in 
‘convention at Lund, Sweden, June 30 
9 July 6 By linguistic equipment, 
background, and deep concefn 
evangelical verity and freedom he 
is competent to perform the duties as- 

Signed him. 


_ He was charged by his sponsors to 
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get, if permitted to do so, information 
concerning Lutheranism in relation to 
the community of believers in Ger- 
many. His conclusions (formed, our 
readers will note, in advance of their 
report to the representatives at Lund) 
have appeared in the National Lu- 
theran, organ of the National Lutheran 
Council, and as a contribution to 
Ecclesia Planianda, a monthly pam- 
phlet issued by the ULCA board of 
American Missions. 

The impression these two articles 
made upon us was distincily discour- 
aging. In the earlier of the two there 
were references to the conditions in 
which the Church now finds itself, be- 
eause in the last century “great masses 
of people have progressively departed 
from Christian foundations. This is 
especially evident in Europe but it is 
also true in other parts of the world.” 

The article m Ecclesia Plantanda 
deals quite definitely with the status 
cf the Evangelical Church of Germany. 
The reader encounters again the efforis 
to form a united Church by obscuring 
doctrinal differences. Apparently the 
military and civil disasters that have 
fallen upon the churches of central 
Europe have not warned those con- 
cerned with the vanity of forming an 
ecclesiastical body by joining together 
disagreeing paris. 

Judging by what is occurring in the 
United States and Canada, where Lu- 
theran groups have bound themselves 
together by engaging in common ac- 
tivities, The Lutheran World Federa- 
tion can learn how to assume evangel- 
ical responsibilities in the coming 
decades. But the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit must first be invoked and in the 
light of His Inspiration united efforts 
cen be successfully undertaken. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Jersey Pastor Asks for Better City Government 


Pastor Barkley's Open Letter 
to Mayor Hague's Successor 


Makes Front Pages 
By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


IN THE TRADITION of Martin Luther, whose 
letters to the German nobility were mas- 
terpieces of Christian exhortation, a Lu- 
theran pastor in Jersey City issued on 
June 29 an open letter to the new chieftain 
of what is considered one of the strongest 
political machines in the country. 

When the Rev. Robert Barkley, pastor of 
Lutheran Church of Our Saviour, read 
from his pulpit an appeal directed to Frank 
Eggers, successor to Mayor Frank Hague 
as chief executive of Jersey City and titular 
leader of the Democratic party in New 
Jersey, it made front-page news in each 
of the city’s three daily newspapers. 

Pastor Barkley’s statements were care- 
fully couched in language which directed 
attention to the moral and religious aspects 
of government. No direct mention was 
made of conditions which have in recent 
years attracted nationwide notice to Jersey 
City, such as the violent local anti-labor 
legislation, the refusal to allow minority 
parties the right of free assembly, and the 
stranglehold maintained by the machine 
upon municipal and county elections. 

Dealing with principles rather than spe- 
cific instances, Pastor Barkley urged the 
new mayor to hold his office as a public 
trust, to consider the common welfare of 
all of the people, and to deal always in 
complete honesty and open truth with all. 

In a city strongly Roman Catholic, a 
faith to which the new Mayor also adheres, 
Pastor Barkley urged “May we exhort you 
to allow no group or groups to have special 
favor. No particular religious group, for 
instance, should have favored position or 
receive undue consideration.” He pointed 
out that in taxation, in filling city jobs 
(there are 3,700 municipal employees in 
Jersey City alone), and in administering 
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public education there should be neither | 
favoritism nor discrimination as to creed 
or color. ia 

Pastor Barkley also strongly called atten- | 
tion to methods of taxation used in i 
City, and asked that the story of the city’s 
financial management be made an oper 
book, with the whole truth told. 

Mayor Eggers took office on July 1, by 
appointment of the City Commission, suc- 
ceeding his uncle, former Mayor Frank 
Hague, who served for 17 years. 

Pastor Barkley denies that he is a crus 
sader. He claims only to be doing the duty 
of a Christian pastor, in demanding honest 
and good government for his community, 
Yet his voice is speaking out strongly for, 
political honesty and justice in a noble and 
often neglected tradition. 


Money for New Car is Presented 
Synod President R.H. Gerberding — 


By Joun E. DEHAAN: 


? 66. 


Pastor GERBERDING’S “jalopy” is due to be 
retired. President of the Synod of the 
Northwest, Dr. R. H. Gerberding has served 
in that capacity for 20 years and at the 
recent synod meeting at Madison, a lay- 
men’s committee presented him a purse in 
honor of the occasion. 

When he noted the sum he immediately 
announced that he would purchase a new 

car with the fund. So fan 

° there have been no takers for” 
Minnesota the “cash with order” offer” 
for a replacement. The auto just returned! 
from a safe trip to the Thiel College gradu-— 
ation exercises, and is now crowding 140,000 
miles but will have to postpone its retire- 
ment until a new car is available. 

Ex:mpate Cuurcn, oldest congregation in 
the Synod of the Northwest, recently cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary. Further serv-— 
ices are planned to commemorate the occa= 
sion when the congregation entertains the: 
Central Conference for its regular fall con-~ 
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) tion. The Elmdale Church was formerly 
sliated with the United Evangelical Lu- 
ran Church. 
ot. LuKe’s CuurcH, Goodhue, the first 
) al church to be organized in the synod, 
‘ebrated its golden jubilee June 22. The 
‘7 brought its organizer and its first resi- 
(at pastor back. Dr. J. A. Leas, then pastor 
| St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing, came to 
»odhue in January of 1897 at the invita- 
‘n of a few people there and began hold- 
‘3 services. The Rev. Merrill E. Boulton 
‘on his graduation and ordination in 1898 
came the first full-time pastor. The 
sent church was built in 1899. Other 
stors have been the Rev. Willis Beck, the 
sv. A. E. Birch, the Rev. A. E. Peterson, 
id the present pastor, the Rev. Paul L. 
oth. Four former pastors and the presi- 
mt of synod spoke at two services con- 
icted by Pastor Roth. Music was supplied 
7 the joint choirs of St. Luke’s and its 
ster congregation at Zumbrota. A jubilee 
ind of $3,000 gives promise of a much 
seded parish house addition to the church. 
St. Marx’s, Minneapolis, has set out to 
ise $50,000 within the next three years 
r the erection of a new church. The 
resent building was planned as a parish 
use unit. Pastor John G. Simmons was 
cently given a combination radio and 
cord player on the fifth anniversary of 
S pastorate at St. Mark’s. The Rev. David 
elgum is assistant pastor. 
SALEM, Minneapouis, having purchased 
yo adjoining properties, is taking imme- 
ate steps toward expansion. The first and 
inor step will be the remodeling of a ga- 
ge and paint shop and linking it with the 
ish education unit of the church. The 
cond step, in reality a 60th anniversary 
‘oject for 1949 will be a major addition to 
e main body of the church doubling the 
ating capacity of the nave. Pastor Paul 
Wetzler ministers to overflow congre- 
tions at two services every Sunday. 
St. Joun’s, Mounn, paid off the last of its 
ortgage June 30. It also gave its former 
sociate-congregation, Trinity, Long Lake, 
gift of $33 toward a new oil burning 
rnace. 
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Exim Dats-St. CLoup-Ho.pinerorp parish 
truly has a world-wide influence. Not only 
does this mission parish support a parish 
abroad, St. Paul’s, Maria Henrietta, British 
Guiana, but a continuous stream of cloth- 
ing, food and material assistance goes out 
to the needy Lutherans of Europe. The 
parish bulletins are filled with letters from 
recipients of these gifts and a number of 
these personal contacts have been followed 
up with C A R E packages to fill definite 
needs. The Rev. Wylock Scott is pastor of 
this parish. 

A Lurneran Student Founpation has 
been organized in the Fargo area where the 
State Agricultural College and the nearby 
Concordia College and the Minnesota 
Teachers’ College at Moorehead are cen- 
tered. Pastor Fred Ihlenfeld of St. Mark’s 
Church, was influential in bringing about 
the organization. 

Tue CenTRaAL CONFERENCE Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society provided complete office 
equipment for Miss Eleanore Gillstrom, 
who conducts the Sunday-school-by-mail 
out of Saskatoon, Sask. 

Norman Netson of Grand Forks, N. D., 
student at Northwestern Seminary, is sup- 
plying the church at Sitka, Alaska, this 
summer, relieving Pastor E. H. Nygaard. 


PERSONS 


Married 

Miss Margaret Pauline Schroder, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. and Mrs. Henry A. Schroder, 
Durham, N. C., and Herbert Christian Wolf, 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. Carl G. Wolf, 
Baltimore, Md., in St. Paul’s Church, Dur- 
ham, June 18. 

The bride served during the past two 
years as counselor for Lutheran students 
at Ohio State University, Columbus. The 
groom will begin graduate work at the 
University of Chicago next fall. Formerly 
he taught at Capital University. Brother 
of the groom is Dr. C. Umhau Wolf, teacher 
at Chicago Seminary. 
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REJOINING Missionary Malcolm D. Shutters in 


China within the next few weeks will be his wife 


and children. Mrs. Shutters and the children, 
Anne, 3, and twin sons, Donald and David, 5, 
were scheduled to sail last week from San Fran- 
They plan to fly from Shanghai to Tsing- 
tao, where Pastor Shutters is serving the ULC 
Foreign Mission Board. Memorial Church, Har- 


cisco. 


risburg, gave the missionary family a farewell 
party July 8. 


Feted 

Because he wanted to use his strength 
“to extend the kingdom of God rather 
than in sporting events that are soon for- 
gotten,” a young athletic coach decided in 
1910 to enter the ministry. Recently he 
celebrated the 30th anniversary of his 
ordination. He is the Rev. George E. 
Swoyer, pastor of Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

After earning letters in basketball, base- 
ball, football, and track at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, young Swoyer began coaching in 
Dallas, Texas. He has “never once re- 
gretted,” however, resigning his position 
and entering Chicago Seminary. 

Ordained in 1917, he has served congre- 
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| 
ie 
gations in Pittsburgh and Mansfield, 0) | 
During World War I he was a chapla, 
Trinity Church marked his anniversary’ - 
a special service. a 
Indian leader | 
“Twenty-one years ago this monthi 
young woman graduated from New Jers; n 
College with first honors in science. Elev, | 
years ago that same young woman w 
honored with the awarding of the b 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal with preferred h 
by King Edward VIII for meritorious 
ice to women and children. A year ago, 
the King’s new year’s honors, she 
awarded the silver Kaiser-i-Hind | 
for distinguished service in the c 
provinces of India.” ‘ fi 


After the presentation of Mrs. Raj 
Manikam was completed the president — 
Rutgers University stepped forwai’ 
Quietly he read a citation giving her t) 
degree of doctor of humane letters. 

Mrs. Manikam holds more than 30 offic: 
in different benevolent activities in India) 
hospitals, public health agencies, G 
Guides, YWCA, educational institutior 
Her husband is secretary of India’s 
tional Christian Council and former | 
principal of Andhra Christian College | 
Guntur, strongest of the ULC- support 
mission colleges. | 


Radio preacher 

A Lutheran will be featured speaker ( 
the CBS Church of the Air, Sunday, Av 
3. He is the Rev. E. Clifford Nelson, past 
of Bethel Church, Minneapolis, Minn. | 

A graduate of St. Olaf College in 19% 
and Luther Seminary in 1936, Pastor Ne 
son has served congregations in Chicagy| 
Ellendale, Minn.; and Minneapolis. Th 
broadcast will be from 10:30 to 11:00 ay 
eastern daylight saving time. 


Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


The Rev. Christian S. Kirkegaard, past) — 
of St. John’s Church, Lynbrook, L. L, cele: — 
brated his 25th anniversary of ordinatic — 
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vently. Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of 
New York Synod when Pastor Kirke- 
rd accepted the call to St. John’s Church, 
ivered the sermon. 

_ ’astor Kirkegaard was ordained in 1922, 
jj Racine, Wis. He served St. Peter's 
~ arch, Plainfield, N. J., until December 
ie when he moved to Lynbrook. 


_ >t. John’s congregation then consisted 
_ 385 members. Today there are 651 on the 
Pils. The congregation has inaugurated 
: of $20,000 for a new church building 
jd already has $18,000 in cash and more 
an $2,000 pledged. The accomplishment 
intended to celebrate the church’s 35th 
“niversary in October. 


LANS for this house of worship were approved 
tecently by Church of the Redeemer, Ramsey, 
A. J. It will replace an 80-year-old structure de- 
“troyed by fire last January, Pastor W. Kent Gil- 
pert has announced. Estimates place cost of the 
tructure at $110,000. To date the congregation 
as more than $90,000 in cash and pledges. The 
new church will be erected on a two-and-a-half- 
acre site presented to the congregation by John 
Y. Dater, local newspaper publisher and promi- 
nent lay leader. In addition to the property itself, 
Mr. Dater has given the congregation a six- 
room house which will be remodeled for the 
parsonage. The church will be of red brick 
trimmed in New Jersey sandstone. The nave and 
choir will seat 245 with overflow accommoda- 
tions for 140 persons. In addition to a large 
auditorium and social room, there will be an 
educational unit containing class rooms and a 
church office. 
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Buffalo Lutherans Hold Service 


For Success of Lund Gathering 
By Donatp R. PICHASKE 


BurraLto—tThe gathering of world leaders 
of Lutheranism at Lund, Sweden, was ob- 
served by Buffalo Lutherans with a special 
service June 30. It was held in Holy Trinity 
Church, whose pastor, the Rev. Ralph W. 
Loew, was one of the ULC representatives 

at the international confer- 

ence held June 30-July 6. 
New York Speaking against the back- 
ground of these leaders planning a world- 
wide Christian strategy, Dr. Rajah B. 
Manikam, secretary of the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, warned his hearers 
that the growth of Communism among 
India’s teeming 400,000,000 people is the 
largest single menace confronting the land 
that is now going through the birth pains 
of freedom. “To beat that problem,” Dr. 
Manikam said, “India needs the help of 
Christians throughout the world and con- 
tinued American support. India can rise 
to the heights of civilization only through 
men of righteous character.” 

Special prayers were offered on behalf 
of the delegates and their work by the Rey. 
Leonard Ludwig (ALC) of Niagara Falls. 

JUST BEFORE embarking on the Queen 
Elizabeth for the Lund meeting, Pastor 
Loew delivered the commencement address 
and received one of the four honorary doc- 
torates of divinity awarded by Wittenberg 
College at the school’s 102d commencement. 

More THAN 250 REPRESENTATIVES of the 
Lutheran Council of the Niagara Frontier, 
embracing four synodical bodies, heard Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, executive secre- 
tary of the National Lutheran Council, 
Division of Welfare, emphasize that “it is 
highly important for church agencies to 
co-operate actively with other community 
agencies in the field of welfare to avoid 
duplication or competition.” The Council 
was chartered to do just that. The meeting 
found the representatives in “a joining 
mood.” 

The Council voted to join the Memorial 
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Center and Urban League (concerned 
largely with racial problems on a local 
level), the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the Buf- 
falo Council of Social Agencies, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Welfare Conference of 
America, and the National Lutheran 
Charities. 

THE Rev. Martin J. Horppner, St. John’s 
Church, Buffalo, celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of his ordination at a special serv- 
ice, June 8. Festival speaker was Dr. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, secretary for the Board of 
American Missions, and former pastor of 
St. John’s. At a public reception the con- 
gregation presented a purse to Pastor 
Hoeppner. 

THE WORDS “RURAL” AND “BACKWARD” need 
not be synonymous. That is the gist of a 
report on the work of Pastor Everett 
Wright of Zion Church, Clarence Center; 
and Trinity, East Amherst. There were 
fourteen new members received on Pente- 
cost. And in Zion Church, the larger of the 
two, Sunday school attendance has grown, 
the congregation has oversubscribed its 
two-year quota for Lutheran World Action, 
a new high of 29 per cent of all contribu- 
tions for benevolence was set last year, and 
once more this summer the pastor and a 
group of his young people will be off for 
Silver Bay and leadership training sessions. 


Dr. Voigt R. Cromer is Installed 
North Carolina Synod President 


By Cartes A. PHILLIPS 


A seERVIcE of church-wide interest was 
held July 6, at St. John’s Church, Salisbury, 
when Dr. Voigt R. Cromer was installed as 
president of North Carolina Synod. He was 
elected at the convention in April. The new 
president succeeds Dr. J. L. Morgan, who 
had served as president of the synod con- 
tinuously since the merger of the old North 
Carolina and Tennessee synods in the early 
twenties. 

Dr. Morgan led the synod in a far-reach- 
ing program. During his presidency a large 
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Drs. Cromer, Conrad and Morgan 


number of new congregations were plac’ 
on the synod’s roster, the benevolent giv 
ing of all congregations grew many fo) 
and during the past year the largest amou 
of money was contributed to all causes | 
the history of the synod (THe LuTHERA, 
May 7). | 

As a token of synod’s appreciation of DL. 
Morgan’s leadership, he was elected pres*| 
dent emeritus at a salary to be determine! 
by the executive board. 
service for Dr. Cromer was led by Dr. Moy’ 
gan, who was assisted by Dr. F. L. Conra 
synodical secretary, and the Rev. B. — 
Petrea, statistical secretary. 

Both Dr. Cromer’s father and grandfathv 
were Lutheran ministers. He is a gradua 
of Lenoir Rhyne college and Southern Sem — 
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nary, and took graduate work at Hartfor 


Seminary and Union Seminary. At the rey 
cent commencement at Lenoir Rhyne co’ 
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he, the degree of doctor of divinity was 
iferred upon him. Dr. Cromer will reside 
Salisbury, occupying the home which 
'» synod owns for the use of the president 
d his family. 


hio Summer School Enrollment 
eaches All-time Peak of 1,566 


By Herman L. GILBERT 


(Mansrietp—An inviting program, a 
‘ong faculty, additional housing, the 
ourth of July week-end, and the lure of 
ake Erie combined to attract the peak 
____ enrollment of 1,566 persons for the 
j hio 26th annual Synod of Ohio Sum- 
mer School at Lakeside, June 30- 
ily 6. The week’s registration was 233 
ove last year’s figure. 

Monday evening’s opening program was 
ombined with the official beginning of the 
akeside Association’s 74th annual season 
nd the introduction of Dr. H. W. Courtney, 
‘ewly appointed manager. Pastor Herman 
1 Gilbert of Mansfield, completing his 
ixth season as chairman of the summer 
‘chool committee, introduced the faculty. 
' Dr. Richard C. Wolf, professor at Gettys- 
ourg Seminary, illuminated the Bible hour 
with a survey of the book of Acts and 
sounseled the pastors in four periods on 
“Perils—pastoral, personal, preaching, and 
oroselyting.” 

The entire community gathered daily for 
the chapel hour at 11:30 a.m. to hear Dr. 
Walter H. Traub, pastor of Kountze Me- 
morial Lutheran Church, Omaha, Neb., 
“deliver five factual and inspirational ad- 
‘dresses on “The Cross—and the nature of 
‘things—and common life—and justice—and 
‘education—and humanity.” Approximately 
2,500 persons attended the worship service 
‘Sunday morning to hear him preach on 
“God Speaks to the Church.” 

Nearly 500 children and youth, beginning 
with the nursery and continuing through 
_the teens, were kept busy each morning. 
Mrs. Herman Sandel of Findlay, and Mrs. 
Elmer Lehman of Leipsic, cared for the 
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tiny tots while Mrs. George F. Weissling, 
state Children of the Church secretary, 
and Miss Ruth Wells of Akron, promoted 
a beginners’ program. Mrs. E. P. Scharf of 
Casstown, developed the primary classes 
and Mrs. Leonard C. Echols of Columbus, 
led the junior work. A large number of 
teachers and leaders observed the attractive 
settings and teaching methods in these 
departments. 

Seventh and eighth graders enjoyed a 
double feature program in “Using Chris- 
tian Patterns” with Chaplain James L. 
Keyser of the Boys’ Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, conducting the class period and 
Pastor Paul Plasterer, Camp Mowana youth 
director, in charge of the workshop hour. 

Nearly 200 ninth and tenth graders 
packed into the chapel in the woods daily 
as Pastor James R. Baldwin of Toledo set 
the pace in “Beliefs That Matter.” 

Eleventh graders and older were directed 
through an interesting series of discussions 
on life problems by Pastor Harold R. Albert 
of Columbus. 

In a second period, a life service institute 
was skillfully conducted by Sister Mildred 
Winter, field secretary of the Board of 
Deaconess Work, and Dr. William F. Zim- 
merman, president of Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa. 

The usual large group of women attended 
the mission study courses under the lead- 
ership of Miss Frances Dysinger, secretary 
of promotion for the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Edith Ey- 
kamp of Polo, Ill., missionary on furlough 
from India; and Dr. Paul P. Anspach, secre- 
tary for the Board of Foreign Missions, re- 
cently returned from a tour of the China 
mission field. In a stimulating foreign mis- 
sion panel Chairman Gilbert acted as 
moderator for Miss Eykamp, Miss Sarah 
Taui of China, and Dr. Anspach in a com- 
parative discussion of China and India. 

The two courses in leadership training 
were well attended. Mrs. George D. Keister 
of Salem presented materials and methods 
for teaching children and the Rev. Carl A. 
Driscoll, director of Christian Education 
and Youth Work in the Ohio Synod, gave 
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preview aids for youth and adults. This 
and all sections were augmented by Pas- 
tor George B. Ammon, in charge of visual 
aids for the United Lutheran Publication 
House. He showed related visual aids and 
demonstrated equipment. 

Church musicians who participated in 
the 12th annual Institute for Lutheran 
Church Music, the Rev. F. M. Otto of Fre- 
mont, dean, heard morning lectures by 
Mr. A. Beverly Barksdale, curator of music, 
Toledo Art Museum, and Pastor Otto. Pro- 
fessor Harold Tallman, professor of music 
at Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., di- 
rected the senior choir laboratory. Mr. 
William Engelke, director of music at St. 
Paul Church, Toledo, led the large youth 
choir, and Pastor Otto worked with the 
junior choir. 

The three choirs co-operated in present- 
ing the annual choir festival Friday eve- 
ning and assisted at the Sunday worship 
service. Prof. Ludwig Lenel, professor of 
music at Elmhurst College and Seminary, 
Elmhurst, Ill., gave organ instruction, pro- 
viding many high points with his organ and 
piano numbers. While attending the school, 
Prof. Lenel composed music for the chil- 
dren’s poem written by Christina Rossetti, 
which was sung by the junior choir. Mrs. 
Engelke and Miss Helen Schott of Bucyrus 
were accompanists. 

For the first time laymen gathered in a 
separate institute under the guidance of 
Mr. Walter P. Hildebrand of Cincinnati and 
Dr. Zimmerman. 

Committee members Dr. Walter E. Brad- 
ley of Findlay, Pastor Albert H. Buhl of 
Akron, Mr. Leonard C. Echols of Colum- 
bus, and Pastor E. Rudolph Walborn of 
West Carrollton, co-operated in operating 
the school with the assistance of Mr. George 
L. Rinkliff, registrar and treasurer of synod. 

Highty-nine young women were accom- 
modated under the supervision of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Mrs. John E. 
Slater of Toledo in charge. Approximately 
150 youth were housed and fed. 

Nearly 1,000 attended the Sunday school 
in Central Auditorium with Mr. Echols as 
superintendent. 
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Pastor George Wilt Studies at Ya r 
2,000 attend Rural Rally at Hers 
By Cuartes V. Nat ] 


LancasteR—The Rev. George Wilt, 
tor of Trinity, New Holland, was gi 
leave of absence in order to attend a 
course on social problems condu 

the Federal Coun 
e Churches at Yale Unit 
Pennsylvania sity, New Hever aa 

THe LuTHERAN RurRAL Ratty which } 
held in the sports arena in Hershey 
attended by 2,000 persons. Dr. Oliver Bak 
professor at the University of Maryla 
gave the principal address. Dr. R. L. Wi 
ters, superintendent of home missions f. 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preside 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cer | 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, brought greetiny 
from his synod. | 
~ Pastors H. F. Minnich, Denver, Pa., ar 
Harold Dietz, Landisville, attended 1 
ninth annual conference for town and cout)” 
try pastors which was held at Penn Sta |, 
College. Discussion pertained to sociolog 
cal, labor, and rural problems as the 
affect the church. 

EMMANUEL CuHuRCH, Lancaster, the Re. 
Ernest Hoh, pastor, honored Sister Ruy | 
Spitler, a member of the congregation 
commemorating her 25th anniversary 
the diaconate. 1 

A special service was held at the grav) 
of the Rev. P. George Sieger, first paste, 
of Emmanuel Church, Lancaster. Paste 
Hoh spoke at the service and based his re) 
marks on an undelivered sermon of D¥ © 
Sieger, a sermon he had prepared to preac: 
on the Sunday after his death. 

THE Rev. HERBERT CRESSMAN, pastor © — 
Trinity congregation, Coatesville, has an — 
nounced that $50,000 has been subscribe 
toward the erection of a new church on 
lot adjoining the present building. ke 

APPROPRIATE services of furling the serv 
ice flag were held in the Chestnut Hill par’ ~ 
ish, St. James’ and Concordia congrega’ 
tions, the Rev. Charles V. Naugle pasto — 
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" dLvING the mortgage while William Leonard, a member of the congregation, applies the 
me, is the Rev..A. W. Trumpeter, pastor of St. Mark's Church, Lancaster, Pa. The ceremony 
~arking ‘liquidation of the church's indebtedness, took place June 22. In the background are 


By: E. E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and Pastors Ernest Hoh, A. L. 


k 


_ the church bond issue. 


; Lars, honoring the servicemen of the con- 
_vegation, were returned to the servicemen 
tho attended the worship services in a 
ody and heard a sermon urging them to 
-otinue as Christian soldiers, serving 
-nder the Christian flag. 
_ Tue Rev. Emit E. Fisuer, president of the 
linisterium of Pennsylvania, spoke at the 
Sth anniversary and mortgage burning 
ervice of St. Mark’s congregation, Lan- 
aster, the Rev. A. W. Trumpeter, pastor. 
{mong those who participated in the serv- 
ces of the anniversary was a son of the 
‘ongregation, the Rev. Robert M. Lampar- 
er, pastor of St. John’s Church, South 
?ottstown. At the service of anniversary, 
‘The Incarnation” window was dedicated 
so Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Warfel in recognition 
of their services to St. Mark’s congregation. 


WELFARE 


Mother to 71 

“All babies are individuals. Each reacts 
to different treatment, each has his own 
little individual mannerisms.” 

The opinion of Mrs. Cora Tenneson, 
Fargo, N. D., should go undisputed. She 
was recently honored by the Lutheran 
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"nner, and A. J. Reichert, all of Lancaster; D. S. Warfel, contractor, and Harold Adams, trustee 


Lancaster New Era Photo 


Welfare Society of North Dakota for caring 
for 71 infants in the last 11 years. 

Mrs. Tenneson, widowed and with six 
children of her own to raise, supported her 
family and sent the six through college by 
going to work at the job she could do best 
—hbeing a mother. 

Most of the babies are brought to her by 
the Welfare Society when they are a few 
days old. She keeps them until they are 


New Vork City 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 


Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 
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adopted, returned to the parents, or some 
other permanent arrangement is made. 
Thus their stay with her has varied from 
three to 22 months. Six months has been 
the average. 

The largest number she has had at one 
time has been four. That, she admits, is a 
lot of work—24-hour schedule of feeding, 
laundering, bathing, mothering. 

Her advice: “All babies need someone to 
hold them and love them, to play with 
them, to rock them a while before they 
return to sleep. Doing this will not break 
down the training discipline of babyhood. 
It will make the baby a more socially 
adaptable individual.” 


With one accord 

The 140 people at the first luncheon 
meeting of the Lutheran Women’s Welfare 
Guild, Los Angeles Chapter, all had one 
purpose. They had organized in order to 
provide a tiding-over home for children in 
the Los Angeles area. 

The society is experimenting with a 


WANTED 


Assistant to Housemother for pre-school chil- 
dren, also Cook or Assistant Cook.—Wartburg 
Orphans’ Farm School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Rev. 
John H. Frenssen, Director. 


NURSES WANTED 


Cees nurses for general staff and charge 
work. 

Experienced registered nurses for superin- 
tendents in community hospitals in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Colorado. 

Students for practical nurses’ training. 

Write: Lutheran Hospitals and Homes Society, 

P. O. Box 1587, Fargo, N. D. 


Indiana 
Just off U. S. 
Highways 
24, 29, 30, 33 


In Fort Wayne, 
Visit 
Trinity Church 
405 W. Wayne St. 


The Service 
10 A. M.* 


Krauss, D.D., Pastor 


Paul HA. au 
L. David Miller, Jr., B.D., M.S.M., Asst. Pastor 
* Sept. through June services at 9:00, 


10:45 A. 4:45 P. M 


type of membership that requires no spi *' 
cific dues. Finances are raised entirely cm 
a voluntary basis. Original plan was fl * 
the women to meet four times a year. The a 
have become so enthusiastic they are in“ 


sisting upon meeting monthly. 


Local Pastors Attend Conference 


For Inner Mission Workers 
By Vernon B. Yer 4 


WILKES-BarrE—Highteen pastors who, i. “ 
addition to their parish work, minister i 
hospitals, prisons and other institutions i 
the Wilkes-Barre Conference and border 
ing parts of Danville and Pottsville ool 
ferences, met with th 

*, Rev. A. R. Chatten, super 
Pennsylvania 5 enaént. of instivation: | 

missions for the Ministerium of Pennsyl 

vania’s Board of Inner Missions, in s- 
John’s Church. 4 
Miss Mildred M. Wagner, missionary © 
the Children’s Bureau; Mrs. Gordon Wil 
liams, secretary of the conference inne 
mission committee; Dr. C. C. Billig, Shamo 
kin, synodical Inner Mission Board mem 
ber, and Dr. C. R. Yhost, Clinical Directo. 
of Retreat State Hospital of Luzern 
County, also attended. Dr. Yhost was in! 
structor at the first session, speaking om) 
“Modern Treatment of Mental Disorder. 
Pastor Chatten led the discussion on meth | 4 
ods and problems. The Rev. R. A. Beck) 
pastor of Trinity, Bowmanstown, chairmai! 
of the Wilkes-Barre inner mission coms 
mittee, presided. b 
Tue Rev. W. O. Moyer was installed im 
St. John’s, Scranton, May 9. Pastor M. L 
Wahrmann, president of the Wilkes-Barrw 
Conference, delivered the charge to the 
congregation and Dr. E. E. Fischer, presi: 
dent of the Ministerium, the charge to thi 
pastor. 
Tue 60TH ANNIVERSARY of Christ Church 
Scranton, was observed with special serv: 
ices May 25-27. Rededication servicer 
were also held May 25th. Speakers includec? 
Dr. Arthur H. Getz, an editor for the Par--| ; 
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s and Church School Board; the Rev. 
orge W. Fritch, pastor of St. Peter’s 
arch, Scranton; the Rev. Gerald J. 
oby, a former pastor of Christ Church. 
\n organ recital was given by Mr. Robert 
oo a former organist of the 
itch. 

_ the interior of the church has been com- 
tely renovated. A junior choir loft was 
jtalled, and also a new lighting system. 
| new memorial window, presented in 
-mory of Harry E. Sharp, who died in the 
ar, was dedicated. New carpet was placed 
_ the main aisle and chancel of the church. 
~1e cost of these improvements was ap- 
/oximately $3,900. Pastor is the Rev. C. E. 
‘codell. 

“THe Cuurcu Scuoot Association of St. 
vhn’s, Sayre, held a banquet Apr. 30, in 
tf je Sayre high school gymnasium in honor 
'/: members of St. John’s who were in the 
" rmed forces during the war. Thirty men 
nd women were guests. Over 200 members 
'f the church honored these veterans at 
“ne affair. Attorney Charles R. Kschinka 
of Dushore, and Dr. James M. Flood of the 
‘Robert Packer Hospital (Sayre) staff, were 
'peakers. 

' On Pentecost, in St. John’s Church, an 
ums bason, offering plates and credence 
oracket were dedicated as a memorial to 
. Tracey Landbach, the only member of 
the congregation to die in the war. The 
bason and bracket were presented by his 
parents. The junior choir was newly robed 
in maroon cassocks and white surplices for 
this service. 

Hoty Triniry, Kingston, marked the 20th 
anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
David A. Menges, June 1. An anniversary 
celebration was held on Pentecost. Dr. 
George R. Seltzer of the Philadelphia Semi- 
hary, preached. 

In connection with this anniversary the 
congregation renovated the interior of the 
parsonage at a cost of over $550. 

St. Luxe’s, Noxen, the Rev. Henry C. 
Kraft, pastor, reports the church exterior 
newly painted and the interior redecorated; 
also the dedication of a credence bracket, 
offering plates and alms bason. 
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$75,000 Lutheran Student House 
Planned for Penn State College 


By Pau H. SmirH 


Witu1amsport—A Lutheran student house 
—a home away from home for Lutheran 
students at Pennsylvania State College— 
is a step closer to reality, according to a 
statement made recently by the Rev. Ed- 

werth E. Korte, Lutheran 

fq student pastor at Penn 
Pennsylvania State. Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod has given the green light to a 
financial campaign for the project this fall. 

Plans have been drawn for a $75,000 
building which will get under construction 
early in 1948. The National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the Central Pennsylvania Synod, stu- 
dents, friends, and State alumni will work 
together to meet the financial goal. 

A dream of Pastor Korte’s for many 
years, the proposed Lutheran Student 
House will assist in ministering to the 
spiritual and recreational needs of the more 
than 800 Lutheran students on the campus 
at the present time. Were there freshmen 
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on the campus, the number would surpass 
1,000. At present only a small choir room 
in the basement of Grace Church is avail- 
able as headquarters for Lutheran students. 

LUTHERAN REPRESENTATION exceeded all 
other denominations at the Town and 


. Pastor Korte’s dream 


Country Pastors’ Conference held at Penn- 
sylvania State College, June 16-20. Total 
of 143 pastors were enrolled at the as- 
sembly, sponsored by the school of agri- 
culture of the university in co-operation 
with the various denominational boards 
affliated with the Town and Country 
Church department of the Pennsylvania 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.-Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “fillers” 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Council of Churches. Lutheran pastors | a 
counted for a third of the enrollment. i 
Chairman of the executive commit) 
which planned this year’s conference vw 
the Rev. John R. Knaul, pastor of a 
Belleville parish and member of the ext. ‘ 
utive committee for the past three yee, it 
The organization is set up on a three-ye: 
plan, offering courses in rural soi 

social psychology, economics, rural f 
life, and features panel discussions al 
addresses by outstanding leaders in indy a 
try and labor. This year’s emphasis al a 
upon the “Town Church.” 

Lutheran pastors were enrolled from { 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, Pittsbu, 
Synod, and Ministerium of Pennsylvani_ i 

A NEW PIPE ORGAN will enhance the we ©: 
ship service of New Berlin Church, t » 
Rev. John J. Weikel, pastor. A seven-bar = 
two-manual instrument is being install’ 
at the present time and will be ready j) 
dedication in September. The sum of $4; ef 
will be on hand to pay for it upon cor 
pletion. ‘| 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE a 


presented, as college preacher in chap) 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of t 
ULC, On the same day he preached to) 
large congregation of Lutheran studer: 
and townspeople at Vespers in Gra’ 
Church, State College. i 

TRAVELING IN Europe at the present tire 
is the Rev. E. Raymond Shaheen, pastor 
Messiah Church, South Williamsport. Pa’) 
tor Shaheen attended the meeting of t) 
Lutheran World Federation at Lun) 
Sweden, and plans to extend his trave: 
into the war-torn countries of Centr’ 
Europe. Mr. Richard L. Ehrhart, a stude» 
of the Gettysburg Seminary, has take 
over the pastoral work of Messiah Chur) 
during Pastor Shaheen’s absence. 

The lure of summer graduate study wi | 
take four pastors of this area to the Sum’ 
mer School of the Chicago Seminary | 
Maywood, Ill. They are the Rev. John V) 
Whetstone of Muncy, the Rev. Edgar 1) 
Ziegler of Bloomsburg, the Rev. Francis 1}! 
Myers of Johnstown, and the Rev. Paul Fi} 
Smith. 
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j 
Matthew's Burns Mortgage; 
Paul's to Cancel Debt Sept. 7 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


8 
_ orK—Twenty-five years ago St. Mat- 
F v’s Church, Hanover, took on a $350,000 
dit to build a new house of worship. Last 
‘Wige of the financial burden went up in 
fic July 20, when the congregation 
ned its mortgage. 
- peaker was the Rev. Ralph E. Berg- 
“s:sser, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, High 
Spire, who was pastor of 
the Hanover church when 
the building was erected. 


Innsylvania 


Wesent pastor is Dr. Harry H. Beidleman. 
lans are being made to increase the 
‘ciency of the church plant by adding 
ire room to the nursery department, and 
‘new room for the beginners’ and young 


people’s departments. The young people’s 
room will be a memorial to 11 young men 
from the congregation who lost their lives 
in the war. 

Other improvements include enlarging 
the choir room, releading the windows and 
doors, repairing the roof, painting the 
church and grading the cemetery. This his- 
toric congregation dates back to 1732. 

ANOTHER Hanover congregation, St. Paul’s, 
of which the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk is pas- 
tor, will burn its mortgage Sept. 7, on the 
12th anniversary of dedication of the new 
church. The sum of $49,000 has been paid 
off since 1940. The colonial-style church 
and Sunday school building were erected 
under the pastorate of the late Dr. Oscar 
C. Dean. 

. St. Paul’s has the second largest Cub 
Pack in the U. S. Enrollment is 168. 
Pastor Foulk delivered the memorial ad- 


Wright Recreation Hall 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE sewers, sou contin 


“Newberry is a small college with a big reputation.” 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient, spiritually sound. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 


Emphasis upon Christian culture. 


Early application for fall term advised 
For catalog write @ JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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dress at the 26th West Virginia state en- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
He was formerly state chaplain and past 
national chaplain of the organization. The 
encampment was held recently in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Members of St. Paul’s visited the National 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, Washington, 
D. C., July 13, and conducted services there. 

GetrysspurG CoLLeGe has closed enroll- 
ment for the next school year with 1,200 
registered. Normal enrollment is 600. 

Tue York Sprincs pastoral charge, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Meckley, pastor, has made 
extensive improvements to the York 
Springs church. The project cost $1,500. 


DECEASED 


Margaret C. Axe 
Mrs. Margaret Carney Axe, widow of the 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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Ne dbves 


at Set 


Rev. Louis Steck Axe, former pastor of i 
Paul’s Church, Alliance, Ohio, died Ju 7 
30, at the home of her daughter, M 
Harold French, Minerva, Ohio. 

Funeral services in Minerva were co’ 
ducted by the Rev. Stanage A. Scott. Inte: 
ment in Belleville, Pa., was in charge 
Pastors John R. Knaul and CG. A. Lantz, 

In addition to her daughter, other in 
mediate relatives include Prof. Alfred AN 
of Rushville, Ohio; Dr. J. A. Carney i 
Robertsdale, Pa.; and Dr. W. H. Bru 
Carney of Staten Island, N. Y. 

Her husband died in San Diego, cl 
May 28, 1933, where he had served ter! 
as second vice president and secretary — 
California Synod. 3) 


P. T. Emory Stockslager a] 

The Rev. P. T. Emory Stockslager, |}! 
retired, died July 2, in a Harrisburg (Pi) : 
hospital after a lengthy illness. He was) 
graduate of Gettysburg College in 18” 
and Gettysburg Seminary in 1900. i 
Born in Funkstown, Md., a son of iy 
late David K. and Mary A. Walty Stoc) 
slager, Pastor Stockslager was the last su : 
vivor of a family of four sons. i 
He served pastorates in Marysville, Hall 
Park, McKeesport, Mt. Joy, Worthingtal : 
and Woodbury, all in Pennsylvania, retl eS 
ing about 10 years ago. : 


Mrs. Carl D. Walter, Harrisburg; Geom f 4 
Henry Stockslager of Huntington, W. V|_ 
Mrs. Raymond B. Church, Winsted, Con)! — 
and Glen Stockslager of Youngstov) | 
Ohio. 1 

The funeral was held July 5, in Getty, 
burg with the Rev. Lewis C. Manges, pe 
tor of Memorial Church, Harrisburg, offiw) 4 
ating. les 
Burial was at Arendtsville, Pa. i 


ULC CALENDAR i 


AUGUST '% 

31-Sept. 1. Women's Missionary Society, Nov — 
Carolina Synod. Lenoir Rhyne Co 
lege and St. Andrew's Chur) 
Hickory 
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More Beautiful 
Than Ever! 


948 Church Year 
Calendar 


” Order Now for Home Display 
~ and Church Solicitation 


. lew and colorful religious artistry dis- 


~ nguishes the 1948 Church Year Calen- 
ar. The Church Year, the civil calendar 
lus many other features that contribute 
2 devotional life in the home makes 
these calendars popular with thousands 
of Christian families. The 1948 calendar 
ares an impressive full color cover 
illustration by artist Ralph Coleman, "Go 
Forth and Serve." 


Please note that quantity orders must be signed 
|by a pastor or officer of the organization. Cash 
should be forwarded within 30 days of de- 
“livery. Sorry, these calendars are not return- 
able. Transportation is extra for quantities of 
200 or more. 


Earn Extra Money For Church Funds 
. PRICE LIST FOR CONGREGATIONS OR INDIVIDUALS 


' Number Cost Sell Profit Number Cost Sell Profit 
3 $1.00 $1.05 $ .05 100 $21.00 $35.00 $14.00 
12 3.50 4.20 70 200 40.00 70.00 30.00 
25 6.75 8.75 2.00 300 57.00 105.00 48.00 
50 11.50 17.50 6.00 500 90.00 175.00 85.00 
Single Copy Price 35c 
(NM833) 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST BRANCH STORE 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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Lutheran Church in the Nation’s Brain Center 


Oak Rince, TENN., probably has more 
trained brains per household than any other 
town in the country. Nature of the work 
done there requires the best scientific 
minds in the land. 

The church in this atomic energy center 
naturally attracts men of science who are 
humble in the secret of the power that 
moves the universe. In a peculiar way they 
have been brought face to face with the 
omnipotence of God. 

Earlier this year the United Lutheran 
Church of Oak Ridge, through its pastor, 
the Rev. Nels E. Bergstrom (right center 
in above photo) and its lay representative, 
Edward G. Struxness (right), was received 
as the youngest congregation of Virginia 
Synod. Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of the 
National Lutheran Council (left), and Dr. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., synod president (second 
from left), officiated at the ceremony. 

This congregation of 180 baptized, and 
121 confirmed members runs high as to 
educational background. Three-fourths of 
the members are college graduates, while 
25 per cent of them have gone beyond their 
baccalaureate degrees to do graduate work 
at technical school or university. Ph.D’s 
are numerous. 

“But they want the Gospel straight,” says 
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Pastor Bergstrom. “They are the easiv 
congregation I have preached to in my 
years in the ministry.” 

The Oak Ridge congregation is a eré¢ 
section of American Lutheranism. It is 
little National Lutheran Council in itse 
Pastor Bergstrom is from the Augustay 
Synod, while Mr. Struxness, the lay-dell 
gate, is a son of a Norwegian pastor. Pay 
tor Bergstrom was sent by the Natiors 
Lutheran Council to organize the chure 
an indication both of its complex Luther 
antecedents as well as of the inter-Li 
theran character of the work. 

Credit for gathering the group togeth © 
must be given the Rev. Rudolph G. Schu” 
paster of St. John’s Church, Knoxvil) 
who in 1943 began holding Lutheran serv 
ices. On Jan. 1, 1946, Miss Esther. Ans 
came to the field as parish worker, ar 
conserved the spade work done by L 
Schulz. With the arrival of Pastor Berg 
strom on the scene the preliminaries 
organization had largely been attended 1 
so that on Dec. 1, 1946, the United Ly 
theran Church of Oak Ridge was born. 

Oak Ridge may well prove to be mo 
than a melting pot for basic ores and tl 
release of atomic energy. 

—WILLIAM E. EISENBER!’ 
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ALLY DAY - at your church 


Use These Attractive Invitation Post 
Cards To Increase Attendance 


NS/98! NS1982 NS1983 


Cou wien 
‘paicooer Cay 


be ee 24 
NS1985 


20 cents a dozen, $1.25 a hundred 
Order From The Branch Nearest You 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


POE 1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
eee | Chicago !! Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
NS1986 Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 


| ROANOK 
College 


A DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE with emphasis upon 


sound scholarship and correct living. 


From the large number of applicants during the next 
few years Roanoke will give priority to superior young 


people from congregations of the U. L. C. A. 


Roanoke is the Senior College of the Virginia Synod. 


Address 


V. G. CRONK, Secretary—Salem, Virginia 


